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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


SEX AND THE CHURCH 


To the Editor: 

My wife and I have almost finished read- 
ing the current issue of PAstorAL PsycHoL- 
ocy which deals with sex and the church. 
Your journal has been consistently good, 
but with this issue you surpass yourself! 
Now we are eagerly awaiting your February 
continuation of the theme. 

It occurs to me that if the February issue 
of the journal is as impressive as the cur- 
rent issue, there may be quite a demand for 
a bound edition of the articles in the two 
issues. Certainly most ministers would have 
a considerable number among their parish- 
ioners who would profit greatly from such 
an effort. 

Rev. Srwon A. SALTER 
Hyde Park Baptist Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed the September issue of Pas- 
TORAL PsycHoLoGy immensely. Not any 
more than others perhaps, but it is such a 
unique volume in ministerial literature. 


Dr. E. HuLME 
Department of Religion 
Wartburg College 
Waverly, Iowa 


We have received a large number of com- 
munications from our readers on the sex ts- 
sue—some of them merely praising it; others 
constructively critical. These letters will be 
published in the February, 1953 (Part IT) 
issue of Sex and the Church, together with 
some new material which we will be work- 
ing on based on the critical suggestions of 
our readers. We are profoundly grateful to 
them for their marvelous response. We will 
also be glad to consider the publishing of 
the content of the two issues as a book if 
sufficient interest is expressed by our 
readers.—Ed. 
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1952 LETTERS TO 


HARRY OVERSTREET 


To the Editor: 

This is just to tell you how deeply I 
value the October Preview. Dr. Woodward's 
extended analysis of the book is so utterly 
intelligent, so fair and so persuasive that I 
want to carry it around with me and show 
the world! And the briefer statement on 
the inside (which I assume is yours) says 
exactly what I would like to have said to 
your very special body of readers. 

Now that the book is to appear under the 
auspices of the Club, I am more than ever 
happy that I was honored by being one of 
your selections. I do most earnestly want to 
communicate with your group of people. I 
come more and more to believe that the hope 
of our civilization lies very largely in their 
hands. I want, then, to talk with them, as 
a fellow worker in the great business of 
redeeming mankind. If my own way of 
speech has been misleading or confusing, I 
want to know it (hence I shall welcome 
well-directed brickbats). If I have said 
things that in any way clarify the issues, I 
shall be more than happy. 

It is good news that Paul Tillich’s The 
Courage To Be will be the December Book 
Club Selection. This is perhaps as good a 
time as any to tell you how thoroughly we 
have profited by books you have selected— 
books we otherwise would never have read. 
Mav the Club long prosper—for we want to 
continue our reading! 

Harry (AND BoNnARO) OVERSTREET 
Bennington, Vermont 


. 

FOR TEACHING AND COUNSELING 
To the Editor: 

I am a very conscientious reader of your 
publication from its early beginning. I find 
it exceedingly valuable for all my teaching 
on psychological and counseling problems. 
The variety of tonics and presentations is 
one of the best features of your publication. 

BerTHA PAULSSEN 

Professor of Sociology and Psychology 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


DR. MENNINGER 
To the Editor: 

Indeed, I continue to have pride in the 
journal. I think it is very well gotten to- 
gether and in general contains excellent ma- 
terial. 

C. M. D. 
The Menninger Foundation 


THE EDITOR 


When people bring their 
problems to you these books 
will help you to find the 


answers 


GLANDS, SEX and 
PERSONALITY 


By Herman H. Rubin, M.D. 


For years, doctors have suspected that 
endocrine glands were the determining 
influence in mental and plysical well- 
being. Today, there is positive proof of 
it. Here is the revealing story of hor- 
mones and their powerful influence on 
vitality, sexuality, body-building, per- 
sonal appearance, reproduction, tempera- 
ment and personality. The book has 
vital information on how to keep glands 
functioning as they should—information 
which can help transform the neurotic 
misanthrope into a happy, integrated 
person. $2.95 


MARRIAGE 


BEFORE and AFTER 


By Paul Popenoe, Sc. D. 


General Director of the American 
Institute of Family Relations 


Down-to-earth advice by one of the na- 
tion’s most successful marriage coun- 
selors, dealing with all the varied prob- 
lems of courtship, engagement, early 
married life, and the sometimes-trying 
‘‘after forty’’ period. Written for the lay- 
man in non-technical language, this book 
will help any man or woman to plan in- 
telligently for marriage, and to steer 
clear of its pitfalls. Recommend it to 
married couples, engaged couples, parish- 
ioners and patients. This is also a book 
that you yourself will draw on constant- 
ly for guidance in your counselling activ- 
ities. $2.95 


WILFRED FUNK, INC., Dept. PP-11 
33 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 
Please send me —— copies of GLANDS, 
SEX AND PERSONALITY at $2.95 
— copies of MARRIAGE BEFORE AND 
AFTER at $2.95 
li I keep the book(s) I will send you $...... 
plus postage and handling charges. Other- 


wise I will return it (them) within 10 days, 
without further obligation. 


Name ..... 


(] Save! Check tere if enclosing remit- 
tance with coupon. We pay postage. 
Same return-refund privilege. 
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The Man 
of the 
Month 


RUSSELL L. DICKS 


T would be difficult to over-estimate the contribution which Russell Dicks 

has made to his fellow ministers over the past twenty years, especially in 
connection with ministry to the sick, but also in terms of pastoral care and 
pastoral psychology generally. His long and significant list of “‘firsts’’ must be 
noted in any history of the development of our field. 

He was the first full-time chaplain of a general hospital to keep detailed 
records of his work, and therefore to make reflective study of his ministry. As 
famous Richard C. Cabot, M.D., is reported to have said on looking over Dicks’s 
first records at the Massachusetts General Hospital, “This is the craziest thing 
I ever saw. Here is a man who writes down the prayers he prayed with a dying 
man. We’d better have you stay on here. We might find out something.” We, 
all of us, have done so as a result. 7 

Dicks was also the first teacher of clinical pastoral training in a general 
hospital, along with A. Philip Guiles. He, with Richard C. Cabot, wrote the 
first professional book on ministry to the sick, a classic not likely to be super- 
ceded in our lifetime. He was the first to analyze pastoral case material in a 

magazine, for “The Pastor.” He was the first to prepare devotional material for 
) the sick and suffering based on intimate knowledge of their special needs. 
| Finally, in a recent venture, he has been the first to edit a magazine for laymen 
making use of his knowledge of religion in relation to health and healing. This 
is a formidable list of accomplishments, but even so is not exhaustive. 

It is no accident that Russell Dicks has concentrated on ministry to the 
sick. Orphaned at fifteen, he worked his way through high school, college, and 
Union Theological Seminary. Even before college, he had the elbow injury 
which turned into tuberculosis, and from which it required long, delicate, and 
tedious operations over a period of years to cure him. He reports that his reli- 
gious faith “ship-wrecked” through this long illness; for “the one thing I did 
not have was pastoral care.” 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


The Significance of Pastoral Work * 


T is too common for men to think 

that the work of the ministry is 
nothing but to preach, and to baptize, 
and to administer the Lord’s supper, 
and to visit the sick. It hath often 
grieved my heart to observe some emi- 
nent preachers, how little they do for 
the saving of souls, except in the pul- 
pit; and to how little purpose much 
of their labor is, by this neglect. They 
have hundreds of people that they 
never spoke a word to personally for 
their salvation; and if we may judge 
by their practice, they consider it not 
as their duty; and the principal thing 
that hardeneth men in this oversight, 
is the common neglect of the private 
part of the work by others. There are 
so few that do much in it, and the 
omission hath grown so common 
among pious able men, that the dis- 
grace of it is abated by their very piety 
and ability; and a man may now be 


*Excerpts from The Reformed Pastor, by 
Richard Baxter, which was first published 
in 1656; selected by Seward Hiltner. 


guilty of it without observation or dis- 
honor. 

But I make no doubt, through the 
mercy of God, that the restoring of the 
practice of personal oversight will con- 
vince many ministers, that this is as 
truly their work as that which they 
now do; and may awaken them to see 
that the ministry is another kind of 
business than too many _ excellent 
preachers take it to be. A schoolmaster 
must take a personal account of his 
scholars, or else he is likely to do little 
good. If physicians should only read 
a public lecture on physic, their pa- 
tients would not be much the better of 
them. Now, the charge of a pastor re- 
quireth personal dealing, as well as 
any of these. 

I am convinced, by sad experience, 
that it is none of the least impediments 
to their salvation, and to the reforma- 
tion of the churches, that the people 
understand not what the work of a 
minister is, and what is their own duty 
towards him. They commonly think, 
that a minister hath no more to do with 
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them, but to preach to them, and visit 
them in sickness, and administer the 
ordinances. Little do they know, that 
the minister is in the church as the 
schoolmaster in his school, to teach and 
take an account of every one in parti- 
cular; and that all Christians, ordinar- 
ily, must be disciples or scholars in 
some such school. They think not that 
a minister is in the church as a physi- 
cian in a town, for all people to resort 
to for personal advice for the cure of 
all their diseases. They consider not, 
that every soul in the congregation is 
bound, for their own safety, to have 
personal recourse to him for the re- 
solving of their doubts, and for help 
against their sins, and for direction in 
duty, and for increase of knowledge; 
and that ministers are purposely settled 
in congregations to this end, to be still 
ready to advise and help the flock. If 
our people did but know their duty, 
they would readily come to us; and 
they would come of their own accord, 
without being sent for, and knock 
oftener at our doors, and call for advice 
and help for their souls. 

And what is it that hath brought 
our people to this ignorance of their 
duty, but custom? It is we, brethren, 
to speak truly and plainly, who are to 
blame, that have not accustomed them 
and ourselves to any more than com- 
mon public work. What a happy thing 
would it be, if you might live to see 


the day, that it should be as ordinary 
for people of all ages to come in course 
to their ministers for personal advice, 
and help for their salvation, as it is 
now usual for them to come to the 
church to hear a sermon. 
Reformation is, to many of us, as 
the Messiah was to the Jews. Before 
he came, they looked and longed for 
him, and boasted of him, and rejoiced 
in hope of him; but when he came they 
could not abide him, but hated him, 
and would not believe that he was in- 
deed the person, and therefore per- 
secuted and put him to death, to the 
curse and confusion of the main body 
of their nation. So it is with too many 
about reformation. They hoped for a 
reformation that would bring them 
more wealth and honor with the peo- 
ple, and power to force men to do what 
they would have them; and now they 
see a reformation, that must put them 
to more condescension and pains than 
they were ever at before. They thought 
of having the opposers of godliness 
under their feet, but now they see they 
must go to them with humble entreat- 
ies, and put their hands under their 
feet, if they would do them good, and 
meekly beseech even those that some- 
times sought our lives, and make it 
now their daily business to overcome 
them by kindness, and win them with 
love. 
—RIcHARD BAXTER 


Skepticism and Faith 


5 ewe deepest, the only theme of human history, compared to which all others 


are of subordinate importance, 


is the conflict of 


skepticism with 


faith. All epochs that are ruled by faith, in whatever form, are glorious, elevat- 
ing and fruitful in themselves and for posterity. All epochs, on the other hand, 
in which skepticism in whatever form maintains a precarious triumph, even 
should they boast for a moment of a borrowed splendor, lose their meaning 
for posterity, because no one can take pleasure in wrestling with the study of 
what is essentially sterile—GoETHE. 


The Art of Ministering to the Sick 


The Pastor, Sometimes More than any Other Person, Can 


Help the Sick Become Related to the Force 


That Is the Mainspring of Health 


BY RUSSELL L. DICKS 


Professor of Pastoral Care 
The Divinity School, Duke University 


HAVE written and talked so much 

upon the subject of ministering to 
the sick that I feel I have nothing to 
say that has not been said over and 
over again; and yet I never discuss 
the subject with a group of ministers 
without facing some of the questions 
that have been answered long ago. 
“Should the minister pray when he 
makes a call upon a sick parishioner ?” 
“How long should a sick call be?” 
“When is the best time to call in a 
hospital ?” “Should a minister call upon 
patients that are not his own parish- 
ioners?” “Should a person who is dy- 
ing be told?” “What do you say to a 
person who asks, “Why has this hap- 
pened to me?’” 

Few seem interested in basic ques- 
tions upon the subject such as, “Why 
should the minister call upon the sick ?” 
“How does the minister help a sick 
person?” “Why should the minister 
ever pray with a sick parishioner?” 
“What difference does prayer make?” 


“What is the minister’s relation to the 
physician?” “How does a sick person 
get well?” and “What causes illness 
anyway?” These questions, in my 
opinion, are a great deal more basic 
and should have attention before one 
asks the more superficial questions 
listed earlier, yet we seldom face them. 
It was only three years ago that I re- 
member being asked, “How do you 
think listening works to help people?” 
I had written repeatedly upon the im- 
portance of listening and described the 
various phases of the ministry of 
listening, but I had never attempted 
to answer the more basic question of 
how listening works or why it is help- 
ful. 

Since 1925, when Anton Boisen, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and Bill 
Keller, in Cincinnati, Ohio, first took 
theological students into clinical situa- 
tions for supervised work, thus launch- 
ing the clinical pastoral training move- 
ment, we have made tremendous strides 
in not only an understanding of minis- 
tering to the sick but in the entire task 
of ministering to individuals, which is 
increasingly coming to be called 
pastoral care. Some think that pastoral 
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care is a passing fad, like the emphasis 
upon the social gospel, religious educa- 
tion, audio-visual education, and imply 
that the present concern with pastoral 
care will pass. If our concern for a 
ministry to individuals passes, then 
religion itself will pass, for pastoral 
care is as old as religion. It just hap- 
pens that the new pastoral care, which 
came out of the clinical pastoral train- 
ing movement, came out of concern 
and experience in ministry to the sick. 
Conceivably it could have had another 
focal point. Anton Boisen was con- 
cerned with the mentally ill; I was 
concerned with the physically ill. 
Boisen had been mentally ill; I had 
been physically ill. Dr. Boisen still ad- 
mittedly has little interest or concern 
with the physically ill. Increasingly 
we see our two points of view merge 
and become indistinct. 

In the early years of our work there 
was little emphasis upon methodology 
in the mental hospital and psychiatric 
groups; while we in the general hos- 
pital emphasized the importance of 
method from the beginning. Dr. Boisen, 
upon one occasion, said at an annual 
meeting of the Council for Clinical 
Training, “Dicks and his students do 
not keep case records; all they do is 
write down reports of their conversa- 
tions with patients.” We learned at the 
outset that the type of detailed person- 
ality development case record copied 
from the psychiatric history of the pa- 
tient such as was prepared by students 
in the mental hospital, did not lend 
itself to our work in the general hos- 
pital. It is interesting to observe, how- 
ever, that now the verbatim type 
record, with its consequent emphasis 
upon method used _ generally 
throughout the clinical training move- 
ment whether the work is in mental 
hospitals, general hospitals, in a prison, 
reformatory, or local church. 


November 


At the same time in my own instruc- 
tion of ministers and theological stu- 
dents I have moved steadily in the di- 
rection of the basic question of “why” 
and have come to describe our study 
of methods as “the technique of the 
interpersonal relationship.” To under- 
stand the interpersonal relationship, an 
understanding which we are far from 
achieving, is to understand how we 
help each other, whether in physical 
or mental illness, or in any other areas 
of human relationship. 


N 1933, when I went to the Massa- 

chusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
there was not a single book or article 
upon the subject of ministering to the 
sick that had been written in this cen- 
tury. The last book that we could find 
was one published in England in the 
past century, whose thesis was that 
the minister’s task in the sickroom 
was to prepare the sick person for 
death. There was no accepted prece- 
dent to follow and no recognized prac- 
tice. Near the end of the first summer, 
Richard Cabot, who was paying for 
the clinical program at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, came through 
Boston and inquired what we had been 
doing. After talking for some time he 
requested that I go to his home in 
Cambridge and dictate the things I had 
reported to one of his secretaries. The 
result was a seventy-page report which 
was sent to him at his summer home in 
Northeast Harbor, Maine. After re- 
ceiving the report, Dr. Cabot sent for 
Miss Ida M. Cannon and me. Miss 
Cannon was the chief of the Social 
Service Department upon whose re- 
sponsibility we had been permitted to 
begin our work. It used to be said that 
it was practically impossible to get 
anything new started at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, but once 
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something was begun it was practically 
impossible to get it stopped. 

Miss Cannon and I went to North- 
east Harbor. After we were seated 
Dr. Cabot pointed to my report and 
asked Miss Cannon, “Have you read 
this?” She nodded and smiled. He add- 
ed, “This is the craziest thing I ever 
saw. Here is a man who writes down 
the prayers and conversations he had 
with a dying man. It’s just crazy 
enough that we had better ask Mr. 
Dicks to stay on here for a while. We 
might learn something.” This state- 
ment from the man who is credited 
with being the originator of the case 
method in medicine. I have often 
wondered how much difference that 
report made to the development of the 
new pastoral care movement and the 
spread of its development. I know it 
radically affected my own work and 
my life. 

Some little while later Dr. Cabot 
wrote me, “You should write a book 
upon ministry to the sick”; shortly 
after that he wrote again, “We'll write 
a book together.” His first letter had 
not disturbed me, but his second one 
did, for basically I was afraid of 
Richard Cabot. Later a sister-in-law 
of Dr. Cabot observed, “It would have 
to be a much younger man that could 
write with Richard, because no con- 
temporary could get along with him 
that well.” This statement, incidental- 
ly, amused Cabot a great deal. 

So we wrote The Art of Ministering 
to the Sick and in 1936 The Macmillan 
Company published it, the first book, 
according to Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, to be written upon the sub- 
ject of pastoral care in the modern 
period. The book lay around in the 
publisher’s stockroom for a few months 
until the religious editor of Macmillan 
discovered it, because we had mis- 
takenly published it in the medical de- 


partment. Victor Campbell, then reli- 
gious editor of Macmillan, took a copy 
home one night; shortly after that, due 
to his efforts, it began to move. We 
were some time in discovering why 
the book sold so well, and then it came 
to our attention : Cabot as a doctor had 
expressed some critical opinions about 
doctors that ministers had wanted to 
say but were afraid to; I, as a minister, 
had expressed some critical opinions 
about ministers and their work in the 
sickroom that doctors had wished to 
express but were too polite to. We 
found ministers were buying the book 
to give to doctors, and doctors were 
buying it to give to ministers. One 
minister commented, ‘That accounts 
for three different doctors offering me 
that book. Those fellows must not 
think much of my work «in the sick- 
room.” 

Seward Hiltner has described The 
Art of Ministering to the Sick as being 
“the classic upon the subject of minis- 
tering to the sick.” In many ways it 
has served as the spearhead book in 
the new pastoral care movement; al- 
though the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing people have never liked it, not be- 
cause they objected to its content but 
because it followed the older disciplines 
of medicine and said little about psy- 
chiatry. That was greatly to the book’s 
advantage, in 1936, and the following 
years, for psychiatry was still suspect 
at that time both by ministers and 
doctors. 


N The Art of Ministering to the Sick 

we dealt with many things, most of 
them bearing upon the subject of min- 
istry to the sick. The book has needed 
revision for some time, but the Cabot 
executors have not been willing to re- 
lease the contract for the book sells 
steadily. While the minister still bene- 
fits from reading it, much new material 
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has been described in Gur understand- 
ing of the subject. We did not answer, 
at least to my present satisfaction, 
many basic: questions involved in min- 
istering to the sick. 

To have a clear concept of the art 
of ministering to the sick one must un- 
derstand why we get sick, and one 
must recognize that the difference be- 
tween mental and physical illness is an 
indistinct one. Richard Cabot described 
the Force that makes for health in his 
chapter of The Art of Ministering to 
The Force, which he called God, is 
working to keep us well and to help 
us recover once we become ill. Anton 
Boisen used to argue with Dr. Cabot 
that this same Force was working in 
the mentally ill patient, and that the 
human mind had the same reconstruc- 
tive powers. This Cabot would not 
admit, just why I never quite under- 
stood, because it seems to me to be 
perfectly obvious that Dr. Boisen was 
correct. 

The minister’s task in the sickroom 
is to assist this Force; that is also the 
task of the doctor, the nurse, the social 
worker, the dietician, the physiothera- 
pist, and every other person who 
serves the sick. The doctor and now 
the minister, as Cabot said in the first 
chapter of The Art of Ministerinz to 
the Sick serves as the head of the heal- 
ing team. Th fact is that the minister 
is still not accepted as a member of the 
healing team except in a very few in- 
stances. He still works as an outsider. 
This fact is clearly substantiated by 
my study of the Doctor’s Management 
of the Dying Patient, a questionnaire 
study of the opinions of 488 physicians 
upon the subject. Of this group only 
67%, a figure which is in no way 
representative for this was a selected 
group of doctors, reported that they 
regularly called upon the minister to 
serve their dying patients; although 
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83.8% reported that they had observed 
the minister to be helpful to dying pa- 
tients. The fact that the doctor does 
not call the minister more frequently 
is an indication that he still considers 
the minister’s work marginal even with 
the dying patient. 

Yes, we have made great progress 
in understanding illness and the pas- 
toral ministry to the sick in twenty- 
five years. We are proud of the fact 
that the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pitals have a well planned Chaplain’s 
department in every hospital; that 
many state and city hospitals have em- 
ployed chaplains; and that many 
church related hospitals now have 
chaplains, although few of the latter 
have had specialized training for the 
task. But we have still hardly begun 
the task of ministering to the sick. 

Fifty to seventy-five percent of the 
people who go to the physician or the 
medical clinic have no organic disease 
and receive essentially no treatment for 
their problems from the physicians. 
Ministers refer large numbers of peo- 
ple to psychiatrists, but very few psy- 
chiatrists refer patients to ministers. 
A years ago in PastoraL PsycHoLocy 
I suggested that ministers report speci- 
fic instances of persons who had been 
referred to them by psychiatrists and 
offered to report in detail some of 
those who had been referred to me. 
My report was printed in the READERS’ 
Forum and was discussed in theory 
by a psychiatrist and a mental hospital 
chaplain and then politely ignored; 
perhaps not politely but embarrassing- 
ly. We still have not the courage to 
admit that the psychiatrist has little 
or no conception of the minister’s task 
in the care of the sick or of religion’s 
role in the cure of souls. Perhaps it is 
our fault. The psychiatrist has increa- 
singly taken over the total task of the 
cure of souls, by necessity, because the 
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church, with the exception of Chris- 
tian Science and some of the younger 
healing cults, has withdrawn from the 
field of treatment. The doctor, pre- 
occupied with the study of disease, 
gives little attention to the work of the 
minister so long as he stays out of the 
way. Even in the church-related hos- 
pitals in America there is little recogni- 
tion of the pastor’s work, with a few 
noted exceptions. 


NE of the chief characteristics of 
illness is the sense of isolation, 
which the sick person feels. The pastor 
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can often do more than any other 
single person to help the patient re- 
build his sense of dignity and his 
morale to the point of permitting The 
Force that makes for health to operate 
within the suffering person. The pas- 
tor’s prayer may be the major contri- 
bution which he makes; in another in- 
stance the prayer may not make any 
difference and some times can do harm. 
Listening: creative, understanding, 
permissive listening, is the chief meth- 
od the pastor has in mediating affec- 
tion and concern for the suffering per- 
son. Through the pastor and this affec- 
tion the Grace of God is mediated. 


COMING IN DECEMBER 


ON THE OCCASION of the publication of Paul Tillich’s new book, The 
Courage To Be, which is the December Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club, we will devote most of the issue to Paul Tillich—one of the 
great thinkers and theologians of our era—and his contribution to pastoral 
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Dealing with Interpersonal Conflict 


Insight Develops Spontaneously If the Permissiveness 


of the Counseling Relationship Is Real and If 


Emotional Release Has Been Achieved 


BY CARL R. ROGERS 


Professor of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 


N a social order beset with recurring 

crises the social scientist must keep 
asking one question. Can we learn to 
handle constructively the tensions, 
frictions, antagonisms, and fears which 
divide social and cultural groups into 
warring camps? Never has there been 
such a need for sound and creative 
social research based upon all that we 
know in social psychology and related 
fields. Even at best there may not be 
time enough to find a satisfactory an- 
swer to so pressing a problem. 

In this atmosphere of urgency, all 
of us, I am sure, feel the desire to con- 
tribute whatever knowledge is perti- 
nent from our own fields of practice 
and research. It is my intention to try 
to present some of the findings and 
principles from that type of individual 


This article is an adaptation by Dr. Russell 
Becker, Federated Theological Faculty, The 
University of Chicago, from Carl Rogers’ 
“Dealing with Social Tensions.” Published 
by The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., and reprinted by permission. 


psychotherapy with which I am most 
familiar and to point out some of the 
implications which these findings 
would seem to have for situations of 
social conflict. 

The central thesis of this discussion 
may be presented very briefly. It is 
this: In therapeutic work with indi- 
viduals, inner conflicts and interper- 
sonal conflicts are clearly resolved by 
client-centered psychotherapy in a 
manner which can be explained only 
by a reformulation of certain significant 
psychological principles. There is rea- 
son to believe that these principles may 
have implication for group and social 
conflicts as well as individual conflict 
situations. 

In amplifying this thesis let us first 
have clearly in mind the type of situa- 
tion with which we are dealing in in- 
dividual therapy. Therapeutic work 
deals always with conflicts. The indi- 
vidual is always pulled in two direc- 
tions, or has contradictory desires, or 
finds himself in conflict with the de- 
sires of others. He is not unified in his 
impulses, nor integrated in his direc- 
tion. A superficial classification of 
these conflicts might be made which 
would divide the “inner” conflicts from 
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those which involve conflict in inter- 
personal relations. 

An example of a number of inner 
conflicts may be taken from the first 
interview with a young woman twenty 
years of age. Put in her own words, 
some of these conflicts are as follows: 

I can’t seem to find myself. 

Sometimes I feel superior, but then 
again I’m way down. 

It’s an effort for me to walk down 
the street. 

I’ve lost faith in everything. 

I don’t like to attempt things. 

I feel inferior. 

I can’t act natural. 

I don’t feel there’s any reason to go 
on living. 

I feel life is passing me by. 

Every obstacle is too big for me. 

I can’t feel real love for anybody. 

I’m very selfish. 

It should be clear that while many 
of the above are made as statements, 
conflict is clearly implied. “I don’t like 
to attempt things” is followed by the 
implication “but I wish that I might.” 
Or, “I’m very selfish” is followed by 
the unspoken “but I wish I were not.” 

Inner conflicts such as these are 
very frequent and highly significant, 
but for the purposes of this discussion 
are less important than those conflicts 
which involve others. Let us examine 
a few statements, by clients themselves, 
expressing such interpersonal conflict. 

Miss WINKLER: [in a low, flat 
voice| A person can’t spend a lifetime 
hating someone as badly and as com- 
pletely as I hate my mother [her voice 
rises and becomes more emphatic| and 
not have it tear their nerves to pieces. 
As long as I can remember | have 
hated her and wished she would die! 

Such deep bitterness of feeling 
against parents is not often found, but 
lesser degrees are common. The feel- 
ing of resentment toward well-mean- 


ing domination by parents is expressed 
by this young lady: 

Miss Taytor: I was overseen by 
my father or mother. I was told about 
everything .... Everyone in my home 
town knew Dad, knew just how strict 
he was. If I had a date, he’d know all 
about it before I got home. I just feel 
as though everyone is telling just what 
I’m doing. Everybody is just so—al- 
ways watching. 

CounsELoR: Always spying. 

Miss Taytor: I’ve had that feeling. 
Even now. When I was a freshman, I 
let my hair grow long and people said, 
“Does your dad allow you to do that?” 
I don’t know what he would say if he 
knew the truth. People think I’m just 
a perfect child—Dad made me that. 
Ever since I was a young child, I’ve 
always been left under his hands. My 
parents always did my thinking for me. 

COUNSELOR: You've been pretty 
much under the domination of your 
parents. 

Miss Taytor: When I’m home, I’m 
under their power. If I went home, I’d 
fall right back into it. 

The interpersonal conflict may also 
have an emotional tone of suspicion 
and distrust. A very deeply maladjust- 
ed man tells of his difficulty with his 
wife : 

Mr. Winn: We've been quarreling 
a lot. She’s been carrying on with 
another man, and I’ve got plenty of 
evidence to prove it. He’s a man who 
lives next door, see, and I know:that 
he comes to see my wife after I leave 
in the morning. She doesn’t think I 
can prove it, but I’ve got an airtight 
case against her. 

CouNSELOR: You’re sure she is 
carrying on with this man, and you 
know you can prove it. 

Mr. Winn: My wife claims I imag- 
ine all this, and she went to my boss 
and made lots of trouble for me by 
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saying I was raving mad. But I know 
what she’s doing—I|goes on with other 
details]. 

Though often the deepest feelings 
are directed toward members of the 
family, conflict attitudes may be held, 
of course, toward others. One veteran, 
now employed in industry, expresses 
antagonism toward a supervisor : 

Mr. Hupson: Now take today for 
instance. Everything seemed to go 
wrong. The job I was on didn’t turn 
out right, and the foreman got mad, 
and then I got mad as hell at him. It 
was all I could do to control myself. 
I wanted to pick up a wrench and I— 
well—I almost wanted to ill him. 
That’s bad. 

To give another example of conflict 
in an industrial setting, a fragment of 
an interview with a union official may 
be cited: 

CounsELor: (Mentions labor rela- 
tions work.) 

Union Orriciat: My advice to you 
is to stay the hell out of it. Manage- 


- ment people are a bunch of “so and 


” 


so’s.” They’re as bad as some of the 
faction leaders in the union. I tell you 
it’s dog-eat-dog, and nobody gets a 
damn thing done but to give each other 
worries and headaches. 

CouNSELOoR: You feel that both man- 
agement and union people are no good, 
and you’d advise me not to get mixed 
in it. 

Union Orricrat: Damn_ right! 
You're not a bad guy as I know you 
now, but if you go into management 
you'll either become a bastard like the 
rest of them, or you'll get fired. 


HE REASON for presenting so 
many illustrations of interpersonal 
conflict in individual therapy is to 
press home one point. The attitudes 
uncovered in individual therapy (hat- 
red, bitterness, resentment, fear, rebel- 
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lion against authority, distrust, and 
suspicion) are the very attitudes ex- 
pressed in social conflict—in race prob- 
lems, industrial warfare, religious dis- 
crimination, and international disputes. 

What happens, essentially and psy- 
chologically, to these interpersonal at- 
titudes during the process of individual 
therapy? Can Miss Winkler lose her 
hatred for her mother? Can Miss 
Taylor resolve her resentment for her 
dominating father? Is it possible that 
Mr. Winn can ever trust his wife? Can 
industrial workers alter antagonistic 
attitudes toward supervisors? Is it 
possible, in short, that a basic change 
in attitudes can occur through any 
known procedure? 

Briefly, the answer is that such 
changes do occur through the thera- 
peutic process of client-centered ther- 
apy. Basically, the principles of the 
client-centered approach are simple, 
complex though the skills may be in 
practice. Essentially, changes in basic 
personality structure, in attitudes, and 
in the individual’s concept of himself 
may be brought about through a ther- 
apeutic process in which the counsel- 
or’s role is best described by the terms 
warmth, permissiveness, acceptance, 
understanding, and nondirectiveness. 
He bases his work upon his own warm 
interest in others. He creates a rela- 
tionship in which the client comes 
gradually to feel that any expression of 
attitude, real or false, shallow or deep, 
socially acceptable or taboo, is permit- 
ted. His reaction to the attitudes and 
feelings expressed is one of acceptance, 
a willingness for the person to be what 
he is, to feel what he feels. It is a re- 
action of empathy, frequently verbal- 
ized in responses which reflect and 
show understanding of attitudes ex- 
pressed. His work is permeated by an 
unwillingness to use any procedure or 
technique which would guide the client 
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or intervene in his affairs..It is a posi- 
tive conviction that the client has the 
capacity of responsible choice. 
Throughout, the counselor’s role is 
that of a catalytic agent, not a force- 
ful reagent. He does not guide or inter- 
pret, or persuade or suggest. He creates 
an atmosphere in which the client can 
gradually come to be hitnself. 

It is in this atmosphere that the 
tendency of the individual to be ma- 
ture, to desire harmonious relations 
with others, to be responsible and in- 
dependent, comes to the fore. It is this 
latent capacity, released by the un- 
usually permissive aspects of the coun- 
seling relationship, which provides the 
motivation for the change which occurs. 

What happens, then, in this type of 
therapeutic situation, to the negative 
interpersonal attitudes which we have 
described? Some of the steps in the 
process are not new, but thoroughly 
familiar. Others have not been ex- 
amined with the care which they de- 
serve. In the following sections the 
various phases and characteristics of 
this process of change in interpersonal 
attitudes will be considered. 


N situations of interpersonal conflict 

such as described above, the first 
step toward solution is the release of 
tension. The outpouring of negative 
feelings is known to be the most prom- 
inent feature of the beginning of psy- 
chotherapy, and this emotional release 
reduces the distortion in attitudes 
which a defensive adjustment has re- 
quired. Clients not infrequently com- 
ment on the difference it makes in their 
attitudes when they find they can ex- 
press themselves freely. A fragment of 
the first interview with Mr. Hudson, 
whose murderous attitudes have been 
cited above, will illustrate this point: 

Mr. H.: You know, I hated those 
men [in the army] so much I could kill 


them. I would just think of all the 
things I’d like to do to them. Maybe 
that’s not right, but that’s the way I 
felt. 

CounsELor: You feel a little guilty 
about these intense feelings of hatred, 
but they were there nevertheless. 

Mr. H.: Yes—in fact [pause] I just 
about did kill a fellow. We got in a 
fight [tells details of the quarrel], and 
I hit him with a wrench. I guess I 
went out of my head. 

CouNSELoR: You feel you lost con- 
trol of your emotions for a while. 

Mr. H.: You know, I seem to get 
relief by just getting this out. You’re 
the first person I’ve told that to. 

CounseELor: It helps to talk about 
these things that you have been keep- 
ing to yourself. 

Another phase of the total process 
of resolution of conflicts is the explora- 
tion of attitudes. Little by little, as the 
noncritical and accepting nature of the 
relationship is realized, the client dares 
te push his thinking further into areas 
which he has not fully investigated on 
a conscious level. He begins to bring 
into the picture elements which he has 
previously been reluctant to consider, 
or has denied completely. It should be 
mentioned here that our experience 
would justify no sharp lines of delinea- 
tion between conscious and unconscious 
material. There are instead impercept- 
ible gradations from material which is 
fully conscious and has been previous- 
ly expressed, to material which has 
been fully conscious but never express- 
ed, to material which is dimly realized 
but never fully admitted to conscious- 
ness or expressed, to material which 
has been definitely denied any con- 
scious recognition. 

It is upon these varying degrees of 
dimness that the process of explora- 
tion throws light. Often the client real- 
izes that he is exploring his own at- 
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titudes, and comments upon his dis- 
coveries by saying, “I never thought 
of it that way before.” Such an instance 
is here quoted from an early interview 
with a client who had many difficulties 
in social adjustment: 


I used to think at times that it was a 
good thing I was reserved, but now I 
realize that my reservedness was actual- 
ly caused by vindictiveness. If people do 
something to me, I try to put some 
vindictive thing on to them. That’s the 
first time I ever thought of it in that 
ee I tend, I suppose, to blame 
others for my own inadequacies. 


This same process of exploration of 
attitudes seems to be a part of the 
small group handling of adjustment 
difficulties. In a college class conducted 
along basically non-directive lines, a 
student early in the course turns in a 
statement which clearly indicates the 
beginning of the desire to explore his 
whole situation more deeply : 


Something has happened to me in the 
past two sessions. I feel angry and 
stupid about not taking part in the class 
discussion. | have experienced a greater 
feeling of uncertainty and _ insecurity 
about myself. But at the same time, I 
have a desire to find out why. In my 
last paper I said I didn’t feel I had 
anything to add to the class discussion. 
I do feel I want to ask questions, but I 
experience what Plant calls a “panicky- 
anxiety state,” which blots out anything 
I think about. I hope the feeling will 
pass away. 


In similar fashion a group of 
mothers, with an accepting leader 
skilled in therapeutic methods, begins 
to explore the possibility that many of 
the difficulties lie within themselves, 
rather than in their children. One 
mother gains courage to bring into the 
group her deeper feeling toward her 
daughter—“Well, she had no business 
coming along when she did. We didn’t 
want her.” This attitude of rejection 
is successfully handled in the group. 
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It does not seem at all impossible 
that, with a permissive type of leader, a 
management group could begin to dis- 
cuss not only its superficial antagon- 
isms toward labor unions, but such 
deeper fears as fear of loss of power 
and the basic hostilities felt by indi- 
vidual members. Likewise a union 
group, similarly conducted, might be- 
gin to explore the many unadmitted 
reasons behind a given strike, in addi- 
tion to the obvious and publicized ones. 
A classroom group could, if the leader 
was a sufficiently accepting person, 
examine its real attitudes toward 
school tasks and toward each other. 
Certainly this exploration of feelings 
and motivations plays a significant part 
in the resolution of conflicts, and seems 
to apply to group as well as to indi- 
vidual situations. 


HE NEXT phase is a crucial one, 

the development of a conscious 
awareness of needs, motives, and satis- 
factions. This is customarily referred 
to as the development of insight, but 
for our present purposes I should like 
to dissect the process and discuss its 
characteristic aspects. 

The client who has been permitted 
freely to explore his attitudes without 
any need for defensiveness can grad- 
ually admit to conscious consideration 
various elements from the shadowed 
areas which he has been unable to in- 
spect before. As the area of conscious 
awareness widens, he begins to under- 
stand more and more incidents in his 
life, and gradually to recognize the 
significant patterns of his behavior. 

Mr. Winn, whose accusations against 
his wife were quoted earlier, begins to 
arrive at a very different understand- 
ing of the pattern of relationship as he 
finds himself understood and accepted, 
accusations and all, and is thus freed 
to talk out all the related emotional 
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issues. In the third interview he gives 
the following material : 

Mr. Winn: [Tells of boyhood ex- 
periences which made him doubt his 
sexual adequacy, and in which he was 
told he couldn’t have children or even 
get married. Then after marriage| .. . 
I started right in to treat her meaner 
than dirt. I got to calling her all sorts 
of names. I got fears that I couldn’t 
measure up |sexually]. I sold her on 
the idea that I was no good.... I 
realize now that she loved me devoted- 
ly. All those things that I’ve thought 
of her, the names I’ve called her and 
all, were really in me. (Later) I’ve 
driven her to what she’s done. She'll 
go from bad to worse if she’s not 
helped. 

As he has been able to admit ele- 
ments of the situation previously de- 
nied, he begins to achieve a much 
truer understanding of his own part in 
the picture, coming to see that he has 
been deeply at fault. 

We know objectively and statistical- 
ly that these expressions of insight are 
increasingly frequent once emotional 
release is achieved. The client becomes 
aware of the need which is being sat- 
isfied by his behavior. He is able to 
turn the light of conscious thinking 
upon the devices, often devious, by 
which he has been keeping a balance, 
often precarious, in his psychological 
economy. He draws together these iso- 
lated gleams of understanding into 
more generalized insights until he be- 
comes fully aware of patterns of re- 
action which have characterized his 
behavior in many situations. 

So important is this process of the 
dawning conscious awareness of pat- 
terns and motives that certain little- 
realized facts about it should be 
stressed : 

(a) Increasing the field of conscious 
awareness seems always to reveal the 
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fact that conflict existed or was inten- 
sified because significant attitudes were 
prevented from coming into conscious 
consideration. Mr. Winn’s suspicion 
of his wife was at first intensified be- 
cause he was denying that he had a 
part in creating the situation he sus- 
pected. Miss Taylor, whose resentment 
of her parents’ domination seemed so 
fully justified, came finally to admit 
that she deeply desired to depend upon 
her parents and to have them exercise 
control over her: 

Miss Taytor: [She talks of the fact 
that while in college she is gradually 
coming to stand on her own feet.| I 
feel that I could go on very easily be- 
coming independent. Almost as easity 
as not. It’s going home this summer 
that will be hard. It will be so easy to 
rely on my parents... . Oh—I’m not 
giving myself a chance. I can’t rely on 
them all my life. 


HE SAME principle probably 

holds in situations of social con- 
flict. In every conflict which is deep 
or continuing, the persistence of the 
conflict is due to the fact that the sur- 
face elements are not the real bases of 
difficulty, and the real bases are not 
brought fully into conscious considera- 
tion. One has only to consider those 
group conflicts with which one is per- 
sonally familiar to know that the is- 
sues which are discussed are like the 
part of an iceberg above water, where- 
as the deep-lying elements denied full 
conscious consideration are far larger 
and far more important. 

(b) Insight develops spontaneously 
if the permissiveness of the counseling 
relationship is real and if emotional re- 
lease has been achieved. The client has 
the capacity to come to a profound, ac- 
curate, and meaningful awareness of 
his own hidden motives and patterns. 
He will arrive at such an awareness, 
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to the extent that his situation requires 
it, if the therapist maintains the proper 
psychological atmosphere. This point 
requires stress because it stands in 
sharp contrast to the views held by 
psychoanalysts, who have consistently 
maintained that the client must be 
given such insight by the expert. Our 
case records deny this categorically. 
The client-centered therapist main- 
tains that experience shows that the 
client can arrive at a richer, truer, 
more sensitive understanding of his 
own significant patterns than can 
possibly be given to him by a thera- 
pist. This is achieved in spite of the 
pain and discomfort which often ac- 
companies these discoveries. The dis- 
trust of the individual’s capacity, so 
characteristic of much psychoanalysis, 
appears on the basis of our experience 
to be unfounded. 

(c) The only patterns the client is 
likely to explore in client-centered 
therapy, and the only hidden motiva- 
tions of which he achieves conscious 
recognition, are those which have a 
significant influence upon his present 
behavior. The point is important be- 
cause of the stress which some thera- 
pies, notably psychoanalysis, place 
upon past experience. Mr. Winn told 
of the boyhood experiences that made 
him regard himself as sexually inferior 
because those experiences had a direct 
bearing upon his present tendency to 
project his problems upon his wife. 
There were doubtless many other emo- 


tionally colored childhood experiences 
which he did not feel impelled to bring 
up, because they were not significantly 
connected with his present problem. 


This is one of the reasons why the 
client-centered approach frequently 
achieves constructive results in a rela- 
tively short time. The client explores 
his present concerns, and gradually 
unearths: related experiences and atti- 
tudes, both present and past. He does 
not embark upon a complete analysis 
of all his life’s behavior, but finds his 
attention, without any conscious effort, 
focusing upon those aspécts of his life 
which are relevant to his current mode 
of behaving. In a permissive situation 
his conversation turns inevitably to the 
areas of emotional discomfort. 


This economy of client-centered ther- 
apy would seem to make it particularly 
suitable for group conflict situations. 
No attempt is made to analyze all as- 
pects of each group member’s behavior. 
Instead, the emotional release, the 
freer searching of attitudes, the grow- 
ing conscious awareness of hitherto 
unsuspected motives are all related in 
pertinent fashion to the group’s cur- 
rent concerns. Thus the process does 
not become so long and cumbersome 
as to prove impracticable. 


(This analysis of the therapeutic 
process and its applications to inter- 
personal conflict will be continued and 
completed in the next issue.) 


Self Acceptance 

T is always better to learn to bear with ourselves rather than to wage war 

against ourselves; and not to work our own inner difficulties into useless 
fantasies but to translate them into actual experience. Then at least we live and 
do not merely consume ourselves in fruitless conflicts. If men can be trained to 
look dispassionately at the lower side of their natures, it may be hoped that 
in this way they may also learn to understand and to love their fellow men 
better. To forswear hypocrisy and to adopt an attitude of tolerance towards 
oneself can only have good results for the just estimation of one’s neighbour, 
since men are all too prone to transfer to their fellow men the injustice and 


violence that they do to their own natures—C. G. JuNc. 
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Pastoral Psychology and Pastoral Counseling 


The Significance of Pastoral Psychology Lies in the 


Illumination of the Human Psyche in Which Religion 


Must Become Embedded if It Is to Exist at All 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Federated Theological Faculty, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


psychology which has implications 
for the pastor. It is not, therefore, a 
branch of psychology to he set along- 
side other branches. On the other side, 
it is not merely a form of applied psy- 
chology; for the pastor may discover 
things of psychological significance 
which another kind of worker would 
not find because of not asking the 
questions the pastor does. So pastoral 
psychology is also that psychology dis- 
closed by the pastor, as well as that 


This is the first of a series of four articles 
exploring the relationship of pastoral psy- 
chology to other aspects of the minister's 
work, and the broader aspects of ethics and 
theo'ogy. These articles, we bel'eve, repre- 
sent a very significant contribution by Dr. 
Hi'tner to the stuly of this important sub- 
ject. The rest of this series: “Pastoral Psy- 
chology and Pastoral Care,” “Pastoral Psy- 
chology and Christian Ethics,” an1 “Pastor- 
al Psychology an1 Constructive Theology,” 
will appear in subsequent issues.—Ed. 


psychology which has implications for 
the pastor. 

However general these points may 
appear, they are of great importance. 
Assume, for instance, that pastoral 
psychology is just one branch of psy- 
chology to be compared to clinical or 
social or experimental psychology. In 
that case we would assume its content 
to be, in some sense or other, religious. 
If we were then, let us say, counseling 
with a parishioner, our attention 
would be upon what was religious in 
the situation, according to our particu- 
lar definition. Pastoral psychology 
would be in the picture only when re- 
ligion, as we conceived it, were in the 
picture also. Result: we would fail to 
see the parishioner as a person from 
angles other than the religious as we 
conceived it and, in the long run, 
would fail also to see this person’s re- 
ligion in the context of his total per- 
sonality. The point is that we would 
be too sure we knew, before we start- 
ed, just what was and was not pastoral 
psychology. 

My position implies that we can not 
necessarily know in advance where 
things of religious significance will ap- 
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pear. For instance, is talk of prayer 
necessarily more productive of reli- 
gious quickening than talk of sex or 
hate? My answer is no. A person 
caught in the toils of some inner con- 
flict may come to religious realization 
more effectively and surely by first 
considering that fact than by ap- 
proaching it through something as dis- 
tinctively religious as prayer. What 
will be for each of us, to use Paul 
Tillich’s term, “theonomous”—making 
religious reality strike home to us— 
can not be completely grooved and 
channeled. 


When Sigmund Freud began to talk 
of the unconscious, the response from 
most churchmen was negative. Freud 
might undermine morality, let loose a 
Pandora’s box better left shut. His 
psychology seemed to be about irreli- 
gious things. Yet with our present 
perspective, we can see how false was 
such a judgment. Without having to 
accept all that Freud believed, we see 
nevertheless that the line of investi- 
gation in which he pioneered has en- 
abled us to reach to a deeper level of 
religious understanding, and therefore 


of pastoral psychology, than we knew 
before. 


HETHER or not some ap- 

proach, idea or method in psy- 
chology has meaning for pastoral 
psychology can not, therefore, be 
determined in advance of examining 
its relevance. Another way to say this 
is that we test it in outcome. If Freud’s 
line of investigation, for instance, 
proves to have significant implications 
for the pastor’s work, then its study 
must become a part of pastoral psy- 
chology. If the implications of some 
other line of investigation in psychol- 
ogy are quite unproved or remote, 
pastoral psychology may not pay so 
much attention to them. But the differ- 
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ence is not in the obvious support or 
rejection of religion or a particular 
religion—it lies in illumination of the 
human psyche in which the religion 
must become embedded if it is to exist 
at all. 


If it is not to become fixed and 
dogmatic at any particular point, pas- 
toral psychology can not content itself 
with examining merely a few facets of 
psychology in general. It must be com- 
mitted to examining the whole range 
of psychological study from its own 
point of view. During the past few 
years therapeutic psychology has made 
the largest contributions to pastoral 
psychology, while experimental psy- 
chology has dealt, for the most part, 
with matters much less complex than 
religion is when it functions in human 
beings. But this situation is now 
changing. Experimental psychology is 
now considering matters of much 
greater complexity. Unless we are 
alert, we may miss the new contribu- 
tions which the experimental method 
in psychology will be making plain in 
the years ahead. 

But we must go still further to un- 
derstand the meaning of pastoral psy- 
chology. When we say that we must 
examine the whole range of psychol- 
ogy to find out what is a proper pas- 
toral psychology, we do not mean ex- 
amining only what a_ university 
department of psychology considers 
psychology to be. Departmental psy- 
chology, as we may call it, will consider 
much of psychology but not all of it. 
Such departments, and not improperly, 
are usually concerned only with ques- 
tions they feel can be investigated by 
known methods. Other problems may 
have human significance, but are not 
capable of investigation and in some 
cases may be false problems. So we 
must go for our general psychology 
not alone to departments of psychol- 
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ogy, and to related fields like psychia- 
try, cultural anthropology, and educa- 
tion, but often to questions which we 
can not dismiss on the ground that we 
do not know how to attack their un- 
derstanding scientifically. Our concept 
of psychology in general must be 
broad enough to be properly a branch 
of theological study. If theology deals 
in some way with what ultimately 
concerns us as human beings, then re- 
ligious and pastoral psychology can 
not exclude the examination of any- 
thing which throws light on the psyche 
of the man who is or who ought to 
be ultimately concerned. To sum up 
all the above we might say: What dis- 
tinguishes pastoral psychology from 
any other psychology is not so much 
a content as a point of view or a 
perspective. 

We said at the beginning that pas- 
toral psychology is also that psychol- 
ogy disclosed by the pastor. Grateful 
as we ought to be toward the profes- 
sional psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
others who have disclosed psychologi- 
cal realities of clear relevance to us, 
we shall be mistaken if we consider 
that we are mere borrowers from 
others. We do learn from others. But 
we also create. A bit of pastoral coun- 
seling is never just a place, for in- 
stance, where we apply something we 
knew beforehand because we _ had 
learned it somewhere else. If it is what 
it should be, it also teaches us some- 
thing, both specifically and in general. 
It teaches us something specific about 
this parishioner, this relationship, and 
this pastor—me. It also teaches us 
something about parishioners and peo- 
ple and pastors in general, as man; 
and in the relationship, man’s relation 
to man and to God. A pastoral psy- 
chology arises in, or is corrected and 
deepened by, our actual pastoral op- 
erations, if we refléct deeply enough 
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upon them. The deepest source of pas- 
toral psychology is pastoral operations. 


“~N THESE introductory comments 

on pastoral psychology, I have 
tried to show that it is not distinguish- 
ed from other psychology by content 
as such, but by its perspective on con- 
tent—not so much by the answers it 
gives as by the questions it persists in 
asking—not so much by an insistence 
that anything it undertakes be guar- 
anteed religious as in evaluating the 
religious significance of what it in- 
vestigates. I have also tried to demon- 
strate that pastoral psychology is not 
something to be borrowed from pro- 
fessional psychologists, or from books, 
or even from lectures by some one 
brash enough to give them—but is 
something to be worked over, created, 
and corrected through reflection on 
our actual operations as pastors. 

Finally, in defining pastoral psy- 
chology as that psychology which has 
implications for the pastor, we must 
face the fact that the pastor is more 
than his work. Any psychology which 
throws light on him as a human being, 
a sinner, a child of God—may also be 
part of a pastoral psychology which 
pretends to comprehensiveness. The 
books of a century ago on pastoral 
theology may have been ignorant, as 
most of them were, of the kind of psy- 
chological knowledge which makes 
possible our current pastoral psychol- 
ogy. But they were perfectly correct 
in pointing out that pastoral theology 
began with an examination of the pas- 
tor. We must not lose sight of this 
with all our modern dynamic insights 
and tools. 


Definition of Pastoral Counseling 
Pastoral counseling may be defined 
in various ways. In any event, it is a 
modern term. I have found it most 
useful to distinguish pastoral counsel- 
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ing from pastoral care in this way : the 
counseling represents the effort to help 
a parishioner when both of us realize 
that we are trying to deal with his in- 
ner conflicts; the care represents all 
the other personalized efforts of the 
pastor to help the parishioner grow. I 
would also distinguish pastoral coun- 
seling from pre-counseling pastoral 
care in this way: pastoral counseling 
is taking place when the parishioner 
knows he has a problem, when he 
realizes that some of it at least is with- 
in him, believes that some one like the 
pastor may be able to help him with it, 
and conceives however dimly that this 
help is in some sense helping him to 
help himself. When these conditions 
do not exist, we are engaged in pre- 
counseling pastoral work, not in pas- 
toral counseling itself. 


Negative Feelings in Counseling 

I have come increasingly to feel 
that the hard core of our modern 
knowledge and conviction which has 
given rise to the counseling enterprise, 
pastoral or otherwise, revolves about 
the question of negative feelings. 
Through long centuries one can find 
references here and there to the im- 
portance of listening, to the possibility 
of unconscious forces which are op- 
erating, to the need for understanding 
people, and so on. But what I have 
never found in the historical material 
is a comprehension of the dynamics of 
dealing with negative feelings. 

It makes no difference what the con- 
tent of the negative feeling is. It is 
negative because it seems negative to 
the holder, i.e., he wishes it did not 
exist. Miss A confesses reluctantly 
that she wishes she did not hate her 
father; perhaps adds that she will try 
her best not to. Mr. B admits shame- 
facedly that he does have homosexual 
urges, but wishes he could get rid of 
them. Mrs. C protests so vehemently 
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that she has never felt anything but 
love for her child that we are struck 
by the other feeling which her asser- 
tion tries to deny. Mr. D boasts that 
he is a man among men, knows noth- 
ing about aesthetic or religious matters 
and is damn glad he doesn’t, and we 
sense a contrasting feeling in his hearty 
attempts at self-reassurance. 

In all these cases there is negative 
feeling, although the content differs 
from person to person, and although 
the awareness of the content is of all 
degrees from dim consciousness to 
complete unconsciousness. But so far 
as I can see, through all western his- 
tory there has been one kind of as- 
sumption about how we should try to 
help a person with negative feelings, 
assuming that we did want actually to 
help him become a whole person. We 
would, directly or indirectly, help him 
to minimize the negative feelings and 
accentuate the positive ones. The con- 
fessional seems to me no exception to 
this statement. 


If Miss A hated her father, we 
might do one of two things. If her 
father was from our point of view 
hateable, we would reassure her that 
there was nothing wrong about hating 
him. If he was not hateable, we would 
point out his loveable features. With 
Mr. B, who fears he is homosexual, 
we waquld either urge him to put for- 
ward his heterosexual side or perhaps 
urge him to “sublimate” the whole 
business. With Mrs. C, the over-soli- 
citous mother, we would probably try 
to help her make more adequate the 
actual ways in which she tries to 
demonstrate love for her child. With 
Mr. D, too manly to be religious, we 
would either play golf with him hop- 
ing he would see that religion could 
be manly, or else try to talk some 
sense into his head. In all four cases 
we would be wrong and unhelpful. 
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To consider in detail the complex 
network of reasons why such a course 
is likely to be unhelpful would take us 
beyond the scope of this discussion. 
But the central point can be seen and 
stated simply, that we would be en- 
couraging repression, dissociation, dis- 
integrity, as if we were to suggest that 
the battle could only be won if the 
fighter knows nothing about his 
enemy. Indirectly, we would be indi- 
cating that the enemy is so strong that 
we must not examine him openly and 
clearly; for if we do, we might not 
fight at all. But this is an utterly false 
view. 


The enemy is actually stronger the 
more shadowy he remains. As Freud 
put it when asked about the aims of 
psychoanalysis, what makes the most 
disturbing inner conflicts is not a 
matter of two facts, values, or wishes 
meeting each other at the same level 
of conscious awareness. It is, instead, 
the operation of these forces at differ- 
ent levels which never really meet. 
To deal with negative feelings by the 
old method is to assure that the ele- 
ments of the conflict will never meet. 


HAT, then, do we do about 
negative feelings? Here also the 
general answer is simple. We accept 


them, understand them, communicate 
our understanding of them, and 
through the resulting clarification 


which is precipitated we help the per- 
son to assimilate them into a oneness 
or an integrity. Let us try to suggest 
what this really means. 


If Miss A reluctantly and with 
obvious depth of feeling finally says, 
“IT suppose I must dislike my father 
very much,” we are alert to grasp the 
depth of the feeling as much as the 
words. We see that the hostility Miss 
A feels is, for her, negative in quality, 
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i.e., she wishes it were not so. We see 
that she tries to draw judgment on her 
feeling at the very moment she is in- 
wardly forced to bring it partly into 
the open. So, with alertness to her 
feeling and not alone to her words, we 
might reply to her, ““You mean it must 
be hostility, and pretty deep?’ Or, 
“It’s hard to face, but the antagonism 
does seem to be there?’ 

What does this accomplish? Of 
course if we are just using a tech- 
nique, it accomplishes nothing. But if 
it is a serious attempt on our part to 
get what Miss A is really trying to 
say, the effect may be quite surprising, 
even startling. We accept her feeling 
—not, to be sure, in the sense that we 
imply it’s fine for her to hate her 
father in the past, present, and future 
—but in the sense that we acknow- 
ledge it as a psychic fact, a point from 


_ which to start. It is not something to 


be evaded but something to be con- 
fronted. Indirectly, in accepting her 
feeling, we imply that she is more than 
this feeling, that she by accepting it 
may control it rather than having it 
control her. 

Suppose we had said to her, “Why, 
I'm sure you don’t mean real dislike !” 
Then she would have felt as if this 
feeling, like an unseen tiger lurking 
somewhere in the jungle, had jumped 
from one dark spot to another, she 
had heard the swish, and felt it might 
be closer. Her anxiety would be high- 
er than ever. But instead, we have 
lowered it. To continue the tiger meta- 
phor, it is as if she now felt, having 
had her feeling accepted: “There may 
be a tiger, and I still can’t quite see 
him; but he isn’t lurking and, for the 
moment at least, he won’t pounce.” 
This is what acceptance of negative 
feelings as facts will do. 

But we have done more than accept 
the feeling. We have tried to under- 
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stand just what it is. This includes not 
only the content, in this instance dis- 
like, but also the depth, in this case 
strong. We have not got the idea with- 
out the intensity, as we would have if 
we had said, “You feel a bit negative 
toward him?” Nor have we exagger- 
ated the depth, as if we had said, 
“You're really itching to kill him?” 
We have responded to the feeling at 
the level of depth with which Miss A 
has tried to communicate it to us and 
of course also to herself. And our 
response has made a _ beginning in 
demonstrating to her that we under- 
stand it or, at least, that what we are 
concentrating on is attempting to un- 
derstand it. If we have been mistaken, 
i.e., have not been correct in identi- 
fying either the content or depth of 
what she has tried to say, nothing is 
lost, for she can easily set us straight 
in view of the fact that our intention 
has been to understand. That is, our 
error is only intellectual, and thus 
lends itself easily to simple correction. 


E HAVE, therefore, accepted as 

a fact the negative feeling, con- 
centrated on understanding it in the 
way Miss A feels it, and have tried to 
demonstrate our single-minded atten- 
tion to it so as to understand it. We 
have even made adequate allowance 
for any intellectual error on our own 
patt in identifying what Miss A has 
been trying to communicate. Thus, the 
whole situation is open. Intellectually 
speaking, whether we are right or 


wrong, we are accepting the feeling . 


and communicating our understanding. 
Indirectly, Miss A is thus “encour- 
aged” to proceed with further exam- 
ination of her feeling—but in a way 
which would have been quite impos- 
sible had we begun by thinking of en- 
couragement and had said to her, “Just 
go right ahead and tell me how you 
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feel.” For what the latter would com- 
niunicate is not a desire to understand 
(hence true encouragement), but a 
subtle coercion unwilling to demon- 
strate its understanding and therefore 
not focusing on Miss A’s feelings at 
all. 


But our simple response to Miss A 
does one more thing beyond the ac- 
ceptance, understanding, and com- 
munication of understanding. It aids 
clarification within Miss A. Her ori- 
ginal statement, on which we have 
been commenting, was, “I suppose I 
must dislike my father very much.” 
This is presented hesitantly in the “I 
suppose” form. That is, here is an idea 
expressive of a feeling which is not 
clear and sharp to her, but a bit dim 
and vague and even anxious. Implicit- 
ly, she draws judgment on the feeling 
at the same time she expresses it. But 
if we have responded in the possible 
ways indicated—to accept and under- 
stand it—then the status of the feel- 
ing is no longer so dim and unclear in 
Miss A as it was before. The chances 
are good that Miss A will soon be able 
to say, on her own initiative, some- 
thing like this, “Yes, I guess I do 
have some real hatred for my father,” 
and perhaps even, “I hate his guts.” 
Provided this is a real (though a sym- 
bolic expression only) fact about Miss 
A’s feelings inside, what has happened 
is that dimness has been replaced by 
increasing clarity, the shadowy has 
taken on form, the tiger looks like a 
tiger and not like an unimaginable 
combination of horrors resulting in an 
all-powerful monster or ogre. Clarifi- 
cation brings the feeling about father 
(and no doubt hatred is not the sole 
feeling Miss A has about her father) 
more nearly to the same level as Miss 
A’s other feelings about her father. 
Therefore, such clarification enables 
the conflicts in life between actual 
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values to be considered on that basis— 
not with the previous advantage which 
the shadowy lurker of feeling posses- 
sed. Far from Miss A’s being inclined 
to grab a pistol and set off to shoot her 
paternal parent, the new clarification 
and insight will actually ward off any 
tendency of this kind. For what has 
been clarified is not, so to speak, some- 
thing about her father as an object, 
but something about her perception of 
him, that is, something about her. 
While this in itself is not sufficient to 
settle the question of her future rela- 
tions with her father, it provides the 
base from which those questions may 
be considered. He may still be a tiger. 
But one can stay away from tigers, or 
clip their claws, or even domesticate 
them; one may even find them to be 
pussy cats under the skin. None of 
these things is possible with a monster. 


TRUST no one will construe these 

remarks about Miss A as suggest- 
ing that clarification and insight can be 
achieved by one judicious remark or 
wise interview. What I have been 
demonstrating is a direction not an 
accomplishment, the dynamics of a 
counseling relationship not a com- 
pleted bit of therapy. Nor do I mean 
that the Miss A’s with whom we work 
will always come out right. They must 
be inwardly ready if this is to occur, 
and we can not coerce such readiness. 
But if that readiness is present, then 
what we do will help them move in 
this direction. Accepting their negative 
feelings as facts, understanding them 
in intensity as well as content, 


com- 
municating our understanding, and 


thus indirectly encouraging clarifica- 
tion—this is the process through which 
we operate. 

Even in this brief discussion of 
counseling from the point of view of 
our new attitude toward approaching 
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negative feelings in our parishioners, 
there is one more dimension which 
must be touched. This involves a more 
refined definition than we have given 
thus far of what a negative feeling is. 
We have said that a feeling is not 
negative because it has one kind of 
content as over against another. In 
other words, it is negative because it 
is negative to the parishioner, because 
of the meaning it has to him. Still 
another way to put this is that it is a 
negative feeling if it threatens the 
existing organization of the parishion- 
er as he conceives or senses it. This 
fact has important implications. 

For example, let us look at Miss A 
at a later stage of her counseling. By 
this time she has gone some distance 
in accepting the fact that all along, 
down underneath, she has had a lot of 
hatred for her father, and that by keep- 
ing this largely concealed from her 
awareness she has received a kind of 
psychic gain, in the form of not having 
to feel responsible for certain aspects 
of her feelings and conduct, of not hav- 
ing to assume certain implications of 
her selfhood because she had been very 
cependent. With increasing clarifica- 
tion, she has found a sense of inner 
strength, of being somebody, which 
she had not consciously experienced be- 
fore in the same degree. At this point 
we find her saying, “I suppose I have 
more real strength than I thought.” 

From the point of view of the pas- 
tor, Miss A is now expressing a posi- 
tive feeling. When Miss A’s hostility 
toward her father was up for con- 
sideration, no doubt this would prob- 
ably have been felt as negative by both 
parishioner and pastor. Here the situ- 
ation is different. This new sense of 
affirmation, with consequent sense of 
responsibility, is what the pastor has 
been working and hoping for. Miss A 
seems about to take her own life re- 
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sponsibly in her own hands. But the 
pastog can understand Miss A only if 
he realizes that, from her inner frame 
of reference, this feeling is in some de- 
gree negative. For the new affirmation 
which is its core also, and immediately, 
implies an overthrow of the old pat- 
tern of personality organization. Posi- 
tive though it may appear to us, it 
represents for her a step into the un- 
known, the implications of which are 
by no means clear. This undefinable 
nature of the implications is, indeed, 
like the old monster lurking one knows 
not where except nearby. 

This new affirmative feeling is, to be 
sure, positive even to the parishioner. 
But it is not unmitigatedly or single- 
mindedly so. It promises a new base 
upon which Miss A may stand, but it 
implies the need to step off in direc- 
tions one has not used before. It is 
still in large part mnegative—even 
though its negativity, or threat, is more 
largely related to the future than to 
the past. It represents a great gain. 
But if we fail to see that it still con- 
tains an element of negative feeling, 
we shall not in fact encourage its 
proper outgrowth and development. 

What I have attempted to demon- 
strate is not that an adequate under- 
standing of, or approach to, negative 
feelings is the sole requisite of good 
pastoral counseling, but rather that 
this is the dynamic center of what is 
new in counseling, pastoral and other- 
wise. We need much else besides, both 
from our Christian tradition and from 
modern work and study. But since this 
seems to me the most basic operational 
conception which is new, it would 
seem appropriate to emphasize it as I 
have done. 


Conclusion 
Pastoral psychology is that body of 
psychological knowledge which is rele- 
vant to the pastor. He applies it in his 
work, and he learns and corrects it 


through his work. It involves him as 
a person and not merely him as a mere 
craftsman or artisan. It is significant 
throughout his ministry. In this discus- 
sion we have attempted to underline 
the essence of what it means to his 
pastoral counseling, both what he needs 
to know about it to do counseling, and 
what he can learn from the counseling 
to illuminate his pastoral psychology. 
His counseling is that part of his ef- 
forts to help people directly and indi- 
vidually in which both persons under- 
stand that they are trying to concen- 
trate on the inner problems of the 
parishioner to help him help himself by 
gaining increasing understanding and 
clarification of the nature and inner 
meaning of those problems. 

What we have said in emphasizing 
understanding of and approach to 
negative feelings is not alone some 
knowledge acquired elsewhere, as by 
reading this paper, and then applying 
it in pastoral counseling. For it be- 
comes clear that our modest analysis 
of the pastor’s work with Miss A, at 
two of its crucial points, contributes to 
our general pastoral psychology. Re- 
flection on our dealing with Miss A 
suggests to us in weighty form, for 
example, that we can understand some 
one only as we understand his point of 
view. the way he sees things and feels 
about them. It suggests in new depth 
what it means genuinely to understand, 
or try to understand, another human 
being. It suggests how much deeper 
the forces of distortion go in human 
life than we usually think, but how 
much deeper yet are those making for 
fulfillment and responsibility. Our re- 
flection on our work with Miss A may 
indeed help us with Miss A. But it 
also corrects, deepens, and illuminates 
our knowledge of that psychology 


which is pastoral because it is nec- 
essary background for the pastor and 
his work. 
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Some Classics of the Pastoral Ministry 


Pastoral Psychology Is As Old As Jesus 


BY CHARLES F. KEMP 
Pastor of First Christian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


WHOLE new field of religious 

literature is being created as a re- 
sult of the renewed interest in pastoral 
work and the developments in the field 
of pastoral psychology. A rather ex- 
tensive bibliography can be developed 
under such titles as pastoral counsel- 
ing, pastoral psychology, pastoral psy- 
chiatry, religion and mental hygiene, 
religion and health, and many other 
titles. A glance at the reviews and ad- 
vertisements in this journal give some 
idea of the nature and extent of this 
literature. This is of comparatively 
recent origin. It was only a few years 
ago that Charles Holman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago published his Cure 
of Souls and Dr. Richard Cabot and 
Rev. Russell Dicks published The Art 
of Ministering to the Sick. These, with 
others, opened a new field. 

However, the whole idea of pastoral 
care is not new, or was it created by 
the new developments in the psycho- 
logical and social fields. It can be traced 
back to the day when Jesus visited 
with the woman at the well, welcomed 
Nicodemus by night, or befriended 
Zaccheaus the publican. It was implicit 


in the words, “For 1 was hungry, and 
ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink: I was a stranger 
and ye took me in: Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: [ was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.” Down through the centuries it 
has been preserved, often very quietly 
and unnoticed but none the less there. 
The church histories have empha- 
sized other things, the controversies 
and activities of large groups. But the 
true pastor has always had this sense 
of responsibility to the “least of these.” 
The story of John Frederic Oberlin in 
the Vosges Mountains, of Richard 
Baxter at Kidderminster, or of the 
pastoral work (which in many ways is 
just as outstanding as the preaching) 
of Phillips Brooks in Boston, are still 
an inspiration. 

A few of these men did preserve in 
writing their thoughts and experience 
as pastors. Some can rightfully be con- 
sidered as classics of pastoral care. 
Anyone concerned with this whole sub- 
ject should be familiar with these fam- 
ous interpretations of the pastoral min- 
istry. These are not to be used in any 
sense to take the place of more recent 
studies for we all realize we need the 
insights into human nature that psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and mental hy- 
giene can give, as well as the methods 
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and techniques that have been more 
recently developed. These classical in- 
terpretations need to be preserved be- 
cause they contain a spirit and a con- 
cern, because they give us a perspec- 
tive which relates us to the great tra- 
dition in which we work, because they 
have a definite challenge and inspira- 
tion that is very vital and very real. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
give a very brief introduction to a few 
of these classics. For example, Jerome 
wrote a volume on The Duties of the 
Clergy, and Clement of Alexandria 
wrote The instructor, which tells of 
the approach of their day. During the 
Middle Ages handbooks known as the 
Penitentials were developed for the 
guidance of priests and bishops in the 
caring for souls. Many of these are 
still in existence. They were mainly 
correctional in nature and, from our 
point of view, had many weaknesses ; 
yet, as McNeil points out in his 
Medieval Handbooks of Penance, they 
were an attempt to aid in the recon- 
struction of personality, to provide 
freedom from sin and to promote the 
development of spiritual health. As an 
outgrowth of the Reformation and the 
elimination of the confessional in the 
protestant churches, a new emphasis 
appeared and new techniques were 
utilized. In the seventeenth century, 
George Herbert wrote his Country 
Parson, a little volume that has found 
a place among the classics of the pas- 
toral ministry and has had a very wide 
influence. The list could be extended to 
some length. We shall mention four 
which had a significant influence in 
their own day and give promise of 
being of lasting value. 


NE OF the most famous is The 
Reformed Pastor, written by 
Richard Baxter in 1656. Baxter was 
one of the greatest pastors that ever 
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lived. He went to the little town of 
Kidderminster, in Worcester County, 
England, when he was but 26 years of 
age. It was said that a more unpromis- 
ing parish could hardly be imagined. 
The church had been served by men 
who were both incompetent and indif- 
ferent. The people were described as 
ignorant, immoral, irreverent; the 
church simply did not have a place in 
the life of either the people or the com- 
munity. Feeling that his preaching was 
ineffective and not accomplishing the 
desired results, Baxter began his pro- 
gram of personal work that is one of 
the most monumental in the history of 
the church. 

He organized his parish of 800 fam- 
ilies so that he had a personal confer- 
ence with each family and with each 
member of the family at least once a 
year. Two days a week, with 15 fam- 
ilies a week, he catechized, instructed, 
guided and counseled and, at times, 
chastised his people. Thus, out of his 
faithful and devoted efforts to the in- 
dividual needs of his people, he literal- 
ly transformed the whole community. 
He was quite convinced in his own 
mind that his success was due primarily 
to his pastoral efforts. At the request 
of his fellow ministers, he prepared an 
address which was expanded into the 
above mentioned volume. In this book 
he stressed with all the power of which 
he was capable the importance of this 
work, pointing out from his own ex- 
perience how he had seen people helped 
and changed by personal work who 
had been but slightly affected by much 
public preaching. He said, “One word 
of seasonable, prudent advice, given by 
a minister to persons in necessity may 
be of more use than many sermons.” 
(The Reformed Pastor, American 
Tract Society, p. 152.) This does not 
mean he discounted preaching as any- 
one familiar with his life well knows. 
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It only means he recognized preaching 
alone was not enough and must be 
supplemented and supported by per- 
sonal work which is often even more 
vital. 

He compared the work of the pastor 
with that of the teacher, physician, and 
lawyer. He pointed out that a teacher 
must take personal account of her 
scholars if she is to help. It is not 
enough for a physician to read a public 
lecture on medicine, or a lawyer on 
law. Each case demands personal at- 
tention. This, he said, was equally true 
of the ministry. This was the chief rea- 
son a pastor was in the community so 
that individual souls could have access 
to his guidance and help. To use his 
own words, “A minister is not to be 
merely a public preacher, but to be 
known as a counselor for their souls 
as the physician is for their bodies, 
and the lawyer for their estates ; so that 
each man who is in doubts and straits 
may bring his case to him for resolu- 
tion... .” (page 149-152). 


O DEEPLY did he feel the signi- 
ficance of his work that he drove 
home the responsibility with all the 
forcefulness he possessed. He regretted 
that many pastors and people did not 
see its need and value. “And now, 
brethren, I earnestly beseech you, in 
the name of God, and for the sake of 
your people’s souls, that you will not 
slightly slubber over this work, but do 
it vigorously, and with all your might; 
and make it your great and serious 
business. Much judgment is required 
for the managing of it. Study there- 
fore, beforehand, how to do it, as you 
study your sermons.” (page 73). And 
again, “I beseech you, then, press them 
more to this duty for the future, and 
see that you perform it carefully when 
they do seek your help.” (page 83). 
He contended that no excuse could 


be offered for neglecting this work. 
Anticipating the objection that it de- 
manded too much time and energy he 
replied that the pastor ought to hire 
an assistant out of his own salary ra- 
ther than neglect such an important 
work. “I know that what I say will 
seem hard to some, but to me it is an 
unquestionable thing that, if you have 
a 100 pounds a year, it is your duty 
to live upon part of it, and allow the 
rest to a competent assistant, rather 
than that the flock you are over should 
be neglected.” (page 141). If they 
complained that they could not live on 
less, he answered that there were fam- 
lies in the parish who were living on 
less. 

He urged them “take heed to all the 
flock.” No one was to be neglected or 
slighted. “It is, you see, all the flock, 
or every individual member of our 
charge. To this end it is necessary that 
we should know every person that be- 
longeth to our charge, for how can we 
take heed to them if we do not know 
them? We must labor to be acquainted, 
not only with the persons, but with the 
state of all our people .... Being thus 
acquainted with all the flock, we must 
afterwards take heed to them.” 

Many other passages could be 
quoted. These, perhaps, gives some- 
thing of the spirit in which he wrote. 
It must be read in the light of the the- 
ology, psychology, and social. condi- 
tions of the day, but its spirit of con- 
secration and devotion to the task are 
needed in every generation. It would 
not be used as a text book in a modern 
sense, yet it has had a profound in- 
fluence on the ministry and it is one 
of the outstanding “classics” of pas- 
toral care. 

One of the first of several books to 
bear the title of The Cure of Souls was 
that of John Watson, perhaps better 
known by his pen name, Ian Maclaren, 
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of Scotland. This book was the sub- 
stance of his Lyman Beecher lectures 
delivered at Yale University and also 
grew out of his own experience. Pas- 
toral work was difficult for him but 
he recognized its importance and did 
it faithfully and well, and this volume 
has had a great influence. One of his 
favorite mottos was, “Be kind, for 
everyone you meet is fighting a hard 
battle.” He compared the work of the 
pastor to that of a physician, dividing 
it into (1) visitation, which was call- 
ing on the sick and the needy, and (2) 
consultation, which was counseling 
with those who brought personal prob- 
lems to the pastor. He stressed the 
significance of both phases of the work. 
He pointed out that these tasks made 
greater demands on a man’s tact and 
judgment, on his energies and his faith 
than any other thing that he did. Re- 
ferring to a regular afternoon of visi- 
tation, he said, “For the true pastor, 
visitation is a spiritual labour, intense 
and arduous, beside which reading and 
study are light and easy. When he has 
been with ten families, and done his 
best by each, he comes home trembling 
in his very limbs and worn out in 
soul.” (Maclaren, The Cure of Souls, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896, p. 225). He 
developed rules of consultation which 
are still worth studying and he advo- 
cated the keeping of two books of 
records—one that contained all the in- 
formation regarding each member of 
his parish so that no one would be 
overlooked, and the other, which was 
to be locked safely in a drawer and 
to be available to no one, contained the 
spiritual character and history of his 
people. In this the pastor kept a record 
of his dealings with the people, re- 
corded his diagnosis of their spiritual 
needs and progress, changing it from 
time to time as the situation demanded. 
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N AMERICA, Washington Gladden 

is best known as a social prophet 
and the author of the hymn, “O 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” but 
he also was a great pastor and wrote a 
volume entitled The Christian Pastor 
(Scribner’s, 1899). He liked to speak 
of the pastor as “a friend.” He said 
he was the one man in the community 
“to whom the heart of anyone in need 
of a friend” should instinctively turn. 
To serve thus as “friend, counselor, 
and guide” is a heavy responsibility. 
He said if the pastor is “the kind of 
man that he ought to be, a great many 
stories of doubt and perplexity, and 
sorrow and shame and despair are like- 
ly to be poured into his ears. The cure 
of souls is his high calling; it invokes 
for him what tenderness, what dignity, 
what sympathetic insight, what sanc- 
tity of judgment, what love of men, 
what faith in God.” (page 177). He 
advocated cooperation with the medi- 
cal profession and much that he said 
regarding the influence of mental states 
on physical health foreshadowed what 
would be stressed in scientific circles 
of a later day. He also recognized that 
there were some things “the doctor 
with his drugs can never cure but that 
would be quickly put to flight if the 
load of shame and remorse that are 
resting upon the heart could be re- 
moved. The utmost wisdom is needed 
in dealing with such cases .. . if by 
gentle questioning he can draw forth 
the rankling secret and convince the 
troubled soul, by his own forgiveness, 
that the Infinite Love is able to save 
to the uttermost all who trust in him, 
he may prove to be the bringer of 
health and peace. The cure of souls is 
a phrase with a deep and real mean- 
ing.” (Ibid. page 186). 

It may seem strange that one who 
served what was called “The Sky- 
scraper Church” should write on the 
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subject The Minister as Shepherd, 
(Crowell—1912) but that is the title 
Charles Jefferson, pastor of Broadway 
Tabernacle, chose for his Bangor lec- 
tures in Maine, in 1912. He took as his 
pattern Jesus’ figure of himself as the 
good shepherd. The first chapter told 
how this concept of the pastor’s work 
as a shepherd was found in scripture 
and in history, and then the next four 
chapters dealt with the Shepherd’s 
Work, the Shepherd’s Opportunity, the 
Shepherd’s Temptations, and _ the 
Shepherd’s Reward. A few quotations 
reveal the spirit of the book. “There 
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is always someone ailing in the parish, 
not physically only, but mentally, 
morally, spiritually. The diseases of 
the soul are multitudinous, and the 
remedies provided by the Almighty are 
efficacious only when applied by a 
skilled practitioner. There are soul 
diseases peculiar to certain ages and 
certain temperaments, and certain call- 
ings and certain environments, and the 
minister ought to know the symptoms 
of these diseases, the stages of their 
development, and the hygienic process- 
es by which they may be cured... . 
Here is a field in which the minister is 
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called upon to put forth his skill and 
strength. His mission is to the sick, and 
all sick people are not sick with the 
same sickness, nor do they all require 
the same remedies or the same kind of 
nursing. Nowhere else does the minis- 
ter need such piercing insight, such 
fine powers of discrimination, such 
skill in diagnosis, and such ability to 
cope with subtle and mysterious forces, 
as here. There are ministers who hard- 
ly enter into this great realm of pas- 
toral service. Sick consciences are in 
their parish, but they do not know how 
to treat them. Wounded hearts are 
bleeding but they do not know how to 
staunch the flow of blood. Bereaved 
and other grief-stricken souls are 
mourning, but they do not know how 
to speak the healing word. Spirits are 
sick unto death, but they can bring 
them no relief. There are those possess- 
ed of demons, and the pastor does not 
know how to cast them out. The whole 
science of spiritual therapeutics is un- 
known to him and followers of Jesus 
in many cases suffer on for years with 
diseases from which an expert spiritual 
physician could have delivered them. 
There are, in many a parish, cases of 
arrested religious development, in- 
stances of moral paralysis, sad attacks 
of spiritual prostration which could be 
relieved and cured if only the minister 
understood better the nature of the 
soul and the remedies offered to human 
minds in Jesus Christ. 


é6¢7T IS a work which requires extra- 

ordinary wisdom, unfailing pa- 
tience, plodding fidelity, unfaltering 
boldness, a genius for hope, abiding 
faith, and boundless love, but there is 


none other that is more clearly the 
work that Christ just now wishes done, 
and upon the faithful performance of 
which the future of humanity more 
manifestly depends. The cities must be 
saved and they are to be saved by 
shepherds ... .” “He must live with 
the people, think with their mind, feel 
with their heart, see with their eyes, 
hear with their ears, suffer with their 
spirit. He must bear their grief and 
carry their sorrows.” This was the 
Shepherd’s great opportunity, his chief 
responsibility, his greatest source of 
satisfaction, for there was nothing else 
that could compare with “the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that by an act of yours 
one human life has been changed for- 
ever.” (pages 61-3, 94-95, 102, 186) 

There are many others that might 
have been mentioned. These are but 
four which have found a permanent 
place among the books in this great 
field. As we said in an earlier para- 
graph, they are not to be read so much 
for their methods, for, while some of 
their techniques are very suggestive 
and helpful, others would, of course, 
be altered, and there are many new 
insights growing out of our increased 
knowledge of human nature which need 
to be incorporated into the pastoral 
approach. These books should be 
familiar for the spirit which they mani- 
fest, for the sense of sacredness with 
which they approach this task. They 
contain a spirit which needs to be pre- 
served and kept forever alive. They 
make us aware of the great tradition in 
which we work, and, as Gladden said, 
they make us aware that “the cure of 
souls is a phrase with a deep and real 
meaning.” 
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HERE has been a resurgence of 

Luther study during the past de- 
cade. Added to the multitudinous writ- 
ings by Luther and about Luther, 
there appeared recently two significant 
volumes, Here I Stand by Bainton and 
Luther and His Times by Schwiebert. 
It is significant to note, however, that 
very few of these many writings men- 
tion the role of Luther as pastoral 
counselor. 

The present writer has undertaken 
to present this little known side of 
Luther, drawn largely from his re- 
search on a doctoral dissertation, ““The 
Development of Lutheran Pastoral 
Care in America,” completed at Bos- 
ton University in 1949. Most of the 
material on this subject is inextricably 
connected with Luther’s pastoral care 
to individuals who came to him. A 
large part of this material is drawn 
from his Tischreden (Table Talk), 
his Briefe (Letters), and his Werke 


(Works). The task of the writer has 
been to ferret out the ideas which per- 
tain specifically to what the German 
language calls seelsorge. Although 
there is no adequate translation for 
this term, it can be translated best as 
the care of souls. 

In treating Luther’s primary con- 
cept of the office of pastor, it is neces- 
sary to go back to his own soul con- 
ditioning. He held, as a cardinal prin- 
ciple, the necessity for the physician to 
heal himself before he could heal 
others: ‘Physician, heal thyself!’ 
(Luke 4:23). He felt that no one 
could give counsel and advice to others 
without first searching his own soul, 
advising and caring for it, before seek- 
ing to give such care to others. Thus, 
as Nebe wrote, “Luther, as a Spiritual 
Adviser, had to first care for his own 
soul.” This concern for his own soul 
began early in his monastic career. He 
never considered himself without su- 
periors to whom he had to go for 
counsel and advice. His old friend, 
Staupitz, was of real help to Luther, 
although he realized later that even the 
help of such a friend was not sufficient 
for his own inner anxieties. As a re- 
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sult of examining himself, he was able 
to minister to others more adequately 
than before he worked through his 
own uncertainty. 

The Reformer felt that the seel- 
sorger had to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the divine Word. It was 
this immersion in the Word which 
made his pastoral ministry so effective. 
Luther’s insight into the Word is re- 
vealed in his commentary upon it. 
Many of his students received com- 
mentary on the Word in such a strik- 
ing manner that they felt impelled to 
take it down word for word. Luther 
knew that complete immersion in the 
Word had supported him in his own 
soul struggle. 

In addition to his insight into the 
Scripture in caring for his own soul, 
Luther resorted to the other effective 
instrument in the spiritual life: prayer. 
His prayer life enabled him to ac- 
complish phenomenal tasks and to 
surmount the temptations to which his 
own soul was subject. Even in the face 
of death he was able to guide his own 
soul tranquilly through to his life’s end 
with the same assurance which he 
found and which he gave to others. 


UTHER recognized the necessity 

to minister to his fellow men as a 
duty of the Christian man. He was a 
devoted servant engaged in labors of 
love for his fellow men. His own ex- 
perience in sickness and the severe 
temptations through which he passed 
helped him to care for the sick and the 
forlorn. 

Perhaps the most pressing need of 
pastoral care was among those who, 
like Luther, had bolted from monastic 
chains to be free. They flocked to the 
storm center of revolt—to the town of 
Wittenberg. De Wette has said that 
they came from all over Germany and 
from towns outside Germany and from 
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other countries. These monks and nuns 
who had fled were in need of spiritual 
succor because they feared the conse- 
quence of their act. They were also in 
need of material help for most of 
them had escaped without adequate 
food and clothing. Pastoral care to re- 
lieve these physical wants made press- 
ing demands upon Luther and, in 
addition to his overloaded schedule, he 
did find time to make provision among 
friends and relatives for the care of 
these forlorn people. Much time, 
effort, and practical ingenuity was 
consumed in finding jobs for the es- 
caped monks. Even after Luther had 
found jobs for these “displaced per- 
sons” he had to testify personally for 
them to their employers before they 
were given employment. 

Among those who sought Luther’s 
help were also the nuns who, like the 
monks, had freed themselves from the 
shackles of monasticism. He took 
many of them into his home; some re- 
mained there during the remainder of 
their lives. One of these women was 
an aunt of Katherine, his wife. Many 
of these nuns consulted Luther about 
their marriages.. Much of his counsel- 
ing with these distressed nuns was 
through letters in which he suggested 
courses of action to be pursued. 

If we are to analyze further what 
Luther attempted in his counsel with 
these distressed people, on the strength 
of the letters which flowed from his 
pen, we can see the following pattern. 
He always expressed a deep interest in 
the. person’s problems. In spite of the 
predicament he commended the indi- 
vidual to God’s care. He even suggest- 
ed that the tribulation might be Satan’s 
messenger to buffet him or her but 
that God would be near in every trial. 
To encourage, as well as comfort, he 
then exhorted the person to call upon 
God in prayer. He was confident that 
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there would be a happy issue out of 
any affliction. Modern pastoral coun- 
selors consider this “repressive- 
inspirational” which is an approach 
tending to minimize the problem or to 
treat it as non-existent. 

Not only individuals, but entire 
congregations turned to him. Luther’s 
influence extended far and wide and 
he exerted as much influence away 
from Wittenberg as he did in his own 
environs. He was willing not only to 
write letters of consolation but also to 
go even to the civil authorities to 
plead cases. He felt that the spiritual 
adviser must give counsel and personal 
assistance wherever possible, if the 
forlorn individual could not help him- 
self. Because of this deep and compas- 
sionate understanding of the distressed 
he was always besieged with applica- 
tions for help. 

Luther could not reject thosé in 
straitened circumstances and, when 
he was not able to deal with a matter 
personally, he found occasion to call 
on others to assist. This suggests co- 
operation with other professional peo- 
ple. His dependence on this coopera- 
tion by others was basic in Luther’s 
counseling with those who were 
forlorn. 


T WAS in 1517, the year of the 
dreadful plague, that Luther wrote 
to Dr. Johann Hess: 


We must and are in duty bound to 
deal with our neighbor in all times of 
need and danger whatsoever. . . . He 
who will not help and assist another 
until he can do it without danger or 
injury to his own person . . . will never 
help his neighbor . . . Therefore will 
Christ also at the last day condemn 
them as murderers, when he shall say: 
‘I was sick, and ye visited me not.’ 


That this was an absorbing concern of 
Luther is not to be debated. 
Though he was a professor at Wit- 


tenberg during this time, he still felt 
his responsibility to the community in 
which he lived. If someone was in 
need, he did not spare himself in ef- 
fort to “relieve the necessity of saints.” 
In the letter mentioned above, Luther 
continued : 


I deem it proper, therefore, to present 
at the same time some brief instruction 
as to how one should minister to the 
spiritual wants of the people in the 
midst of such frequent deaths ... in 
order that we, who are called to have 
the care of souls, may fulfill our office 

. First . . . one should exhort the 
people to go to church . . . which teaches 
men how they ought to live and die 
. .. Second ... the people should be 
exhorted that each one lay hold in time 
and prepare himself for death by con- 
fessing and receiving the sacrament. . . 
Third . . . should any one desire to see 


the chaplain or pastor, the latter should 
be summoned .. . 


In this short passage we can see his 
penetrating concern for the soul care 
of the individual in fear of death from 
the dread plague. Luther himself had 
lost a roommate in his early days in 
the University and had stood by while 
the Black Plague also took the lives 
of his two brothers. Luther respected 
this disease but he did not hesitate to 
handle the dying or take them into his 
arms to ease the last severe moments. 

Nebe has pointed out that Luther 
considered his visits, as pastor, of im- 
portance equal to those of the physi- 
cian, “for he was thoroughly convinced 
that very many bodily diseases have 
their origin in the morbid spiritual 
condition.” From this little note it may 
be suggested that Luther had some in- 
sight into what modern medicine calls 
the “psychosomatic” approach which 
considers the person as a whole, treat- 
ing both the somatic, or physical, and 
the psychic, or emotional, aspects: of 
the person’s illness. 


On one occasion Luther made the 
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following observation with regard to 
to the weakness caused by unhealthy 
spiritual condition : 


That is a result of sorrow, which is 
often a cause of such disorders; for 
when the heart is troubled and sorrow- 
ful, then follows also weakness of body. 
The diseases of the heart are the real 
diseases, such as sorrow, temptation, 
etc. 


This striking passage at once illumi- 
nates Luther’s insight into the real 
causes of much sickness—a weakened 
spiritual condition, devoid of the Word 
which can heal ; this is a sorry state for 
one who suffers and for which no 
medicine can be prescribed: 


The physicians consider in diseases 
only the causas naturales, whence and 
from what natural causes a disease 
comes, and try to give help with medi- 
cine, and they do right; but they do not 
see that the devil often hurls a disease 
upon a person, when there are no causas 
naturales. There must be a higher kind 
of medicine to ward off the devil’s pesti- 
lence, namely faith and prayer, and the 
seeking of spiritual remedies in God's 
Word. 


Whenever Luther called upon the 
sick he first bent over the patient and 
inquired about the sickness, what was 
really troubling him, how long he had 
been sick, who his physician was, and 
the kind of medicine he was taking. 
Luther’s next step was to inquire if 
the man had been patient with God in 
his weakness : 


When he had learned how the sick 
man had borne himself in his weakness, 
and what was his disposition towards 
God, if it appeared that he was deter- 
mined to bear his sickness patiently . . . 
and that he acknowledged himself to 
have well deserved this affliction by his 
sins, and was prepared to die willingly, 
jf it should so please God; thereupon 
the Doctor (Luther) began highly to 
praise such Christian resolution and 
purpose as a work wrought by the 
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Holy Spirit and declared with exulta- 
tion that it is a great mercy of God 
when one attains in this life a true 
knowledge of God . . . and can submit 
himself to the will of God. 


He would exhort the sick man to 
continue in this faith strengthened by 
the Holy Spirit; he would assure the 
patient that he (Luther) would offer 
prayers in the man’s behalf. Luther 
would not accept the thanks for his 
pastoral service, but reminded the pa- 
tient that it was the duty of his office. 


As he bade them farewell he kindly 
counselled them to fear nothing (re- 
pressive-inspirational), reminding them 
that God was their gracious God and 
father . . . and that we poor sinners 
might be delivered from the devil and 
from hell, the Son of God had willing- 
ly given himself to death for us... 


HIS example, drawn from the 

words of one of his students, is 
typical of the pastoral calling which 
Luther did. While it may be considered 
unusual today, Luther was known far 
and wide as a good pastor and one 
upon whom people could call under 
any circumstance. For these reasons, 
Luther was much in demand. When, in 
the press of duties, he was not able to 
visit the bedside of the person he 
would take time to write a letter of 
comfort. 


Luther’s ministry to the bereaved 
was founded upon his own experience. 
He worked through the period of grief 
in his own life; his serenity under this 
trial was remarkable. It is especially 
clear in the death of his own children. 
His calm assurance of the grace of 
God is reflected in his feeling about 
the death of his daughter, Magdalena. 
A quotation from Tischreden, referred 
to in Nebe’s book entitled Luther As 
Spiritual Adviser, captures the man’s 
own spiritual estate: “I love her dear- 
ly, but if it is Thy will, O God, to 
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take her from us, I will be glad to 
know that she is with Thee.” And 
after she had passed from this mortal 
life, Luther comforted his wife, 
Katherine, by assuring her that Mag- 
dalena had gone to a better world; 
when his friends came to assist his 
family at her death, Luther accepted 
their condolences and affirmed that he 
had “sent a saint to heaven.” Such was 
the confidence of the man in spite of 
the natural tendency to suffer grief. 


Perhaps it was because Luther him- 
self could not bear to see anyone un- 
happy that he was inclined to comfort 
others in the way in which he found 
comfort and consolation—that is, in 
God and His Holy Word. Luther 
wrote to a friend, Matthias Weller: 


Now, my dear Matthias, do not in 
this matter depend on your own thought, 
but hear what other people have to say; 
for God has given commandment, that 
one man shall comfort another, and it 
is his wish, also, that the afflicted shall 
receive such comfort as his own voice 
. . . Since, then, it is God’s wish that 
one comfort another, and that every 
one receive the comfort offered; there- 
fore let your thought go, and be sure 
that the devil is using them to worry 
you . . . who cannot endure that we 
should have a cheerful thought .. . 


This is, in general, what Luther would 
say to a man who was suffering from 
“grief’s slow wisdom.” Reliance on 
God and His Word were the keys to 
unlock the door of comfort. Luther 
was patient and diligent in this pas- 
toral ministry to the bereaved. It is 
with a great deal of skill that Luther 
cheered the disheartened, but again he 
had the inexhaustible source of the 
Holy Scripture to draw upon when- 
ever the misfortunes of life fell heavily 
upon his friends and acquaintances. 

It is not with the grief-stricken 
alone that he concerned himself. If we 
take into account the number of letters 


which flowed from his pen to the 
down-trodden and sad souls who asked 
for his counsel, we can observe that 
the strong sentiment of friendship is 
always present. His sympathy was 
widespread and lasting. 

To a woman whose husband had 
committed suicide Luther wrote: 


First of all, let it comfort you, that, 
in the severe conflict through which 
your dear husband passed, Christ at 
length gained the final victory ... al- 
though your husband inflicted the fatal 
injury upon himself, it may be that the 
devil, who has power over our members, 
moved his hand by force against his 
own will ... You should therefore .. . 
bow submissively to God, and count 
yourself as one of that multitude of 
whom Christ says (Matt. 5:4) : ‘Blessed 
are they that mourn for they shall be 
comforted’... 


Again this is a sample of the kind of 
letter received by those who sought 
help from Luther, especially when he 
was unable to go to them in person. 
We see reflected in it his concern for 
the woman’s mental and spiritual state, 
a brief summary of the facts, and a 
spiritual message of comfort upon 
which she could feed in her moments 
of anxiety and care. 


NOTHER illustration of Luther’s 

pastoral care to the bereaved is 
his ministry to his friend, Lucas 
Cranach—the famous painter—and his 
wife at the death of their son, whom 
they had sent away to school in Italy. 
The pattern is familiar and yet ex- 
pressive of Luther’s deep empathy for 
the family in their hour of bereave- 
ment. The parents were blaming them- 
selves for having sent him so far away 
to school and, though the son had died 
firm in the faith, they were remorse- 
ful for their shortsightedness. Luther 
apparently had advised sending the 
son away to school, too, so he shared 
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with them in their grief. He reminded 
them, first, that the son was not sent 
away to die and that of course they 
wotild rather see him alive than have 
all of their property, but he admonish- 
ed them not to give way to the sting 
of conscience in this deed. Luther said 
that they should find comfort in the 
fact that the son had died in the faith; 
for this they should be thankful. That 
the son’s departure was painful to 
them, Luther would not deny, but 
pointed out that it was God who had 
chosen to take their son. At the end 
of the visit Luther asked his friend to 
commit the matter to God whose con- 
trolling purpose for the universe was 
not in Cranach’s hands. 

In Luther’s parting remarks to 
Lucas Cranach and his wife there is a 
striking similarity to the counsel of the 
late Rabbi Liebman in his book, Peace 
of Mind. Luther advised his friends 
not to carry their grief too long, to 
form new acquantances, to take up 
life where it was then and, above all, 
not to worry themselves to death, be- 
cause there were other people for 
whom they should work. 

Luther’s own spiritual state, his 
deep concern in the distress of others 
who were grief-striken, and his ability 
to draw comfort from the Word, are 
accordingly summed up in this pas- 
toral visit with the Cranach family, 
giving a clear picture of the way in 
which Luther counseled with the 
bereaved. 

Luther summed up his attitude 
toward the matter of death and the 
dving in his commentary on Isaiah 


28: 


The true nrenaration for death is the 
exercise of faith, that one may know 
that death, sin. hell, and Satan are over- 
come and totally vanquished by Christ 

. or in other words, that we regard 
death, not as it is in and of itself, nor 
as it appears unto us, but as it is in 
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Christ . . . To regard death otherwise, 
out of Christ, and to struggle with it, 
is like swimming in the midst of the 
sea ... Look neither upon yourself nor 
upon your own merits, or you will be 
drowned . . . but draw near to Christ 
. . . This is the only way to despise 


death. 

This excerpt from Luther shows his 
fearlessness in facing death and his 
deep regard for Christ and His ability 
to save. For Luther, this thought took 
the sting out of death. 

The way in which Luther prepared 
the dying for death can be illustrated 
best in two letters which were written 
previous to the death of his father and 
mother. These are two masterpieces of 
spiritual depth and penetration. Luther 
was far distant from the place of his 
adopted home in Mansfield. Though 
Luther had crossed his father’s pur- 
pose in becoming a monk instead of a 
lawyer, the aged Hans Luther found 
comfort in the letter from his son 
written when the latter learned that 
his father was dying. Luther wrote 
with tenderness and affection: 


Dear Father: My brother Jacob has 
written to me that you are thought to 
be dangerously sick . . . I feel much 
concern for you. God has given and 
hitherto preserved to you a sound and 
vigorous body, but yet your age causes 
me anxiety in these times. I would 
gladly therefore come myself to see you 
in person, but my good friends here 
have counseled against it . . . Mean- 
while I pray from the very depths of 
my heart to the Father, who created you 
and gave you to me as a father that he 
may ... enlighten you by his spirit and 
preserve you... and I hope that his 
grace, which has given you such know- 


ledge . . . may preserve you until the 
end... Let your heart therefore be hale 
and strong in the midst of your weak- 
ness .. . I have wanted to write these 


things to you, because I have felt anx- 
ious about your sickness, as we do not 
know when our hour may come, in 
order that I might have a share in your 
faith, your conflict, your comfort, and 
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your thankfulness to God for His Holy 
Word, which he has in these times so 
richly, powerfully and graciously given 
to us .. . Herewith I commend you to 
him who loves you more than you can 
love yourself . . . Let this be so, then 
leave all care to him. . . Now although 
I hope that your pastors and preachers 
will so abundantly render you in such 
matters their most faithful service that 
you will have little need of my poor 
talking; yet I could not neglect to 
apologize for my bodily absence which 
—God knows—gives me heartfelt pain 


Luther’s words are marked with deep 
concern for his father’s condition and 
also with complete trust in God’s all- 
sufficient grace. It is interesting to 
note that he recognized the value of 
other spiritual advisers close at hand 
who could attend to his father in that 
moment. There was no remorse or 
pathos in his letter; there was only 
genuine concern. 


UTHER possessed a keen sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
problem of death. It is evident in the 
letters written to his parents that he 
had insight into the family situation 
in their hour of death. The important 
elements in counseling the dying were 
not neglected. He “felt into” the situ- 
ation of each parent; he suggested a 
course of action based on the Scrip- 
ture. There was a strong spiritual tone 
throughout his counseling which over- 
shadowed his own solutions to the 
problems. Such was the confidence of 
Luther in God’s sufficiency that he 
could think only in this familiar pat- 
tern. When Luther suggested that the 
dying put their confidence in God, a 
therapeutic action, changing the at- 
mosphere, was released. Luther be- 
came almost ecstatic in these situa- 
tions, though he did not lose sight of 
the problem which the dying faced. 
The writer has noted, in this ac- 


count, Luther’s awareness of human 
problems and his willingness to be 
seelsorger (soul physician) to people 
in difficulties and situations which re- 
quired skillful counseling. From what 
the writer has discovered in his re- 
search about Luther as a_ pastoral 
counselor, it may be concluded that the 
materials relevant to Luther’s pastoral 
ministry are: limited. It is evident, 
however, that his advice and counsel 
were sought widely. The writer as- 
sumes that Luther did much more 
counseling than was recorded. The 
copious letters which are extant reveal 
the pressing demands made upon his 
time. Still he felt it necessary to an- 
swer every one. This is hardly a sub- 
stitute for a pastoral visit but it ex- 
tended his pastoral ministry beyond his 
locality. 

It is safe to say that no complete 


. methodology of pastoral care was en- 


visioned by Luther. He probably did 
not set down a systematic pastoral 
theology or concept of paStoral care. 
His course of action was often dic- 
tated by the moment. His concepts 
grew out of earnest application of 
fundamental theological truths and the 
data of his own experience. 


By our modern standard of pastoral 
care Luther was a directive counselor, 
that is, he assumed that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the counselor to choose 
the goals toward which the counselee 
should progress. By the power of his 
own personality he was persuasive 
with advice. He tried to find out the 
cause of the person’s difficulty or dis- 
tress and suggest remedies (spiritual 
diagnosis). 

Luther considered sickness an un- 
healthy spiritual condition, a concept 
developed by modern counselors such 
as Russell Dicks who insists that ill- 
ness is a spiritual problem. In such a 
situation and in most of his counseling. 
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Luther resorted to exhortation and 
Biblical proof-texts. 

It would appear then that Luther 
looked more at the solution to the 
problem by the counselor rather than 
the resolution by the counselor and 
counselee working out the problem 
together. Luther, however, was insti- 
tuting a new kind of ministry in con- 
trast to the dominating, ministry of 
the Roman Church. Luther advised 
that the individual with a troubled soul 
go directly to God rather than through 
an authoritative and mediating priest- 
hood. 

From the material presented, the 
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writer concludes that Luther’s words 
were occasioned by the situation. He 
always attacked the problem from the 
spiritual standpoint and tried to choose 
the Scripture which applied to the 
particular circumstance. His wealth of 
Biblical resources may be said to be 
his most important tool or technique 
in his ministry. Luther’s pastoral care 
was the first step away from the 
priestly authority maving toward the 
complete emancipation of the individ- 
ual. This step away from priestly 
authority may be said to be one of the 
underlying dynamics of modern pas- 
toral care. 
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Toward Spiritual Security 


Church-Family Relations 


BY WESNER FALLAW 


Howard Professor of Religious Education 
Andover Newton Theological School 


HE FIFTH of the current trends 

in religious nurture, mentioned in 
the previous chapter, deals with 
Church-family relations, which can be 
educative in the deepest spiritual sense. 
We need to be very clear as to what 
we are here considering, and so we 
must look briefly once again at just 
what the Church is, for the quality of 
its fellowship should become that of 
the family also. 

Essentially the Church is a fellow- 
ship, though we generally persist in 
thinking of it as an institution. Of 
course it is an institution, firmly fixed 
in society. And it is many more things 
besides: a company of believers in 
Jesus Christ, the Body of Christ, the 
communion of saints, both invisible 
and—we still hope—sometimes visible. 
But principally we must bring into as 
clear a focus as lies within us the 
essential meaning of the unalterable 
fact that the company of Christian per- 
sons who constitute the Church, and 


This article is a small part of a chapter 
from Wesner Fallaw’s new book, Toward 
Spiritual Security, this month’s Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection. Copyright 
1952 by W. L. Jenkins; published by West- 
minster Press, and reprinted by permission. 


from whom lasting security is derived, 
is a human and divine fellowship. The 
word fellowship has been so over- 
worked as to lose its best meaning, but 
we need to restore its meaning by ex- 
amining it afresh. 

Just what, precisely, do we mean 
when we speak of the Church as a fel- 
lowship? We mean that it is made up 
of persons who recognize in each other 
so great worth that the significance of 


‘the Church can be grasped only when 


people remember that their fellow 
Christians are sons and daughters of 
God. In any context, fellowship entails 
a sense of mutuality, which means that 
the discerning person knows that peo- 
ple in fellowship are expressing con- 
scious or unconscious interdependence. 
But in Christian fellowship, not merely 
human relationships are lifted up to 
the high level of appreciation of per- 
sons one for another. Christian fellow- 
ship reaches the highest level attainable 
by human beings who freely admit the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ to a communion 
which then is no longer simply human, 
but has become both human and divine. 
This is certainly true when God in 
Christ, through the Holy Spirit, is 
impregnating persons, permeating hu- 
man relations so that man’s respect for 
man turns into devotion, and human 
admiration turns into love of the 
brethren. Briefly put, when we are in 
and of the Church, we know the high 
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worth of our fellows and we experience 
the supreme joy and meaning of com- 
munion with Almighty God himself. 
Like the Church, the family also is 
a fellowship. Again, like the Church, 
the family is a social institution, a basic 
and primary one. But well we know 
that both Church and family, times 
without number, are broken and shat- 
tered, so that their nature is negated 
and their very existence disrupted. 
Yet, when the worth of persons is seen, 
when people so value each other as to 
experience joy, patience, long-suffering, 
gentleness, sacrifice, and love, they are 
drawn together as a unity from which 
envy, strife, selfishness, and pride are 
banished. In the family that is bound 
together by interactive love, the indi- 
vidual finds a sure sense of belonging- 
ness. In this realization, even by means 
of merely sensing this security through 
love, a member of a family derives 


social stability, psychological integra-. 


tion, and is well on his way toward the 
wholeness essential to spiritual secur- 
ity. As family fellowship embraces also 
the spirit of Christ, it becomes a micro- 
cosm what the Church is in macro- 
cosm. 


ERE before us are two spiritual 

fellowships: the Church and the 
family. But we are not to think of 
them as existing side by side. They 
are not to be considered as standing in 
or functioning in a parallel relation- 
ship, for this would mean that they 
never meet. It is incorrect to imagine 
that they can exist independently. They 
are never to be viewed separately. Let 
us not even speak of the Church and 
the family; rather, you will note the 
hyphen joining the words Church- 
family as they appear on these pages. 
That little ink mark signifies that 
Church and family are linked—but the 
linkage denoted by the hyphen is hard- 


e 


ly an accurate representation of the 
greater meaning in the truth that these 
two fellowships really flow together, 
really interpenetrate, so that it is truer 
to think of them as being not two fel- 
lowships but one. That is why the 
mechanistic concept suggested by the 
necessity of printing the words Church- 
family with a linking hyphen is both 
an inadequate and a false concept. For 
the fellowship that is imbued with 
Christ’s spirit as found in the true 
Church and in the true family is a 
single fellowship. It is one, though it 
is operating in two phases on the hu- 
man scene. 

Church-family relations are effected 
by means of an educational process. 
This education does not take mere 
knowledge as its chief objective ; rather, 
it aims to inculcate in growing per- 
sons, as learners, both the grace and 
knowledge of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. It is as a by-product of such 
education that the learner may experi- 
ence spiritual security. Church-family 
nurture clearly signifies that this nur- 
ture takes place within the Christian 
fellowship—a fellowship ordinarily re- 
garded as confined to the Church, but 
which, as we have seen, is within 
Church and family alike. Necessarily 
we should not conceive of Christian 
education by the family and _ the 
Church, which do not merely “serve 
and support each other,” as two sepa- 
rate agencies, they can have their es- 
sential existence and meaning only as 
they interpenetrate, thus becoming one, 
just as the vine and the branches are 
one. 

Before Church-family education can 
be established, considerable pruning of 
dead branches of Church and home 
relations must be undertaken. Clearly 
there are unfruitful offshoots from 
past mistaken and halfhearted over- 
tures to the families of our Churches. 
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There is the dead branch of parent co- 
operation. That is not at all what is 
needed, for the idea underlying this oft- 
repeated and relatively futile plea for 
co-operation is that the Christian 
Church is the chief—perhaps the sole 
—teacher of religion. It has been as- 
sumed that parents can safely turn 
over to the Church the whole of the 
responsibility for the religious growth 
of the young. Recent radical departures 
from this false assumption are point- 
ing the way toward reinstitution of the 
family to its place of equal or greater 
importance in the teaching of the 
Christian faith. However, most of the 
Churches’ educational programs con- 
tinue to call merely for parent co-op- 
eration. If the Church and family are 
by nature one in fellowship, and if 
nurture within this Christian fellow- 
ship is the way in which spiritual 
growth in the grace and knowledge of 
our Lord takes place, then it is as- 
suredly not mere co-operation by 
parents that is required. What is re- 
quired? Obviously it is essential that 
the family shall become a center of 
spiritual living, consciously striving to 
make the spirit of Christ manifest, just 
as the Church, if it be true Church, 
seeks to do. But can the family be, as 
it were, a little church within the 
larger local church? And what is the 
parent—the local church—to do in 
order to insure for its child—the fam- 
ily—a spiritual level of living equal to 
its need to become a valid expression 
of the Church of Christ? That is the 
great task and challenge to which 
Christian education leaders are re- 
sponding in increasing numbers. Their 
job is nothing less than that of seeking 
to use the local church as a matrix in 
which to start, fashion, and nourish as 
many little churches—Christian fel- 
lowships—as there are families within 
the mother, the local, church. 
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This is a most difficult undertaking, 
but one which may presently receive 
the greatest amount of attention with- 
in American Christianity. How, indeed, 
can our glaringly faulty church fellow- 
ships find enough strength and health 
for themselves so that they can give 
birth to the infinite progeny suggested 
by the idea of the Church’s forming 
and sustaining families until they can 
mature and become churches them- 
selves? Is not the Church too ex- 
hausted already to dare to undertake 
the rigorous course of bringing forth 
more progeny ? 


HAT, in short, must leaders now 

undertake before Church-family 
education can be established? The edu- 
cational program of the Church will 
have to be redesigned so that the fam- 
ily unit rather than the individual is 
the pupil. This point will be amplified 
presently, but it should be stated in 
passing that the churches have too long 
joined with other agencies that have 
been guilty of misconceiving the way 
in which persons learn and grow. Like 
other agencies, the churches have split 
the family group, dividing its members 
and enlisting them for age and interest 
groups almost completely to the ex- 
clusion of any possibility for the fam- 
ily to participate as a whole within the 
church. Furthermore, the church pro- 
grams often leave families little op- 
portunity to live and learn as Chris- 
tians together in the home. Let us, 
accordingly, get rid of the dead branch 
of custom which divides families in as 
many directions as there are individual 
members. 

Before churches summon families to 
the rigid requirements of a Church- 
family program it would be well for 
them to make a careful study of the 
homes related to their parishes. This 
calls for a careful census, the gathering 
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of enough information to guide any 
steps that might be taken toward en- 
listing homes for Church-family educa- 
tion. Let us be rid of the dead branch 
of ignorance about our church families. 

And we must know our particular 
community. Any serious attempt to 
transform a Church into a genuine fel- 
lowship requires that we understand 
the economic, social, class, and _poli- 
tical structures that influence and in a 
large measure control the lives of peo- 
ple. We have to be realistic about the 
class and caste divisions that exist 
among church members. Community 
forces, the dynamics of group relation- 
ships, cliques which govern adults and 
youth alike, have to be taken into ac- 
count as we try to make Christian love 
function. The exclusiveness so easily 
detected outside the Church can also 
be seen operating within the Church. 
And when persons are not led to face 
up to the motives, desires, prejudices, 
and customs which bind them into rigid 
patterns of behavior that restrict and 
sometimes destroy fellowship, they 


creative enough to experience fellow- 
ship within the Church. 

Assuredly the Church has to make 
of itself a communion of love before it 
can break the bonds that hold fast the 
people outside its fold. For church 
members largely reflect the modes and 
values, the customs and allegiances, of 
nonchurched people. We must know, 
therefore, what these phenomena are 
before we can deal realistically with 
our problems, thus freeing ourselves 
for creative fellowship in which church 
and family may experience the meaning 
of spiritual communion. Our goal is 
nothing less than that of correcting the 
irreligious patterns of our communities. 
But before we can essay that job we 
have to assess the character of the com- 
munity and rid ourselves of the dead 
branch of vagueness about our com- 
munities. 


(The rest of the chapter is devoted 
to a concrete and practical analysis of 
how the Church can create a vitalized 
fellowship between the church and the 


will never be free, never become community—Ed.) 


Self-Understanding 


7 is not true that the best approach to improving our counseling is merely 
learning more and more about the people we try to help. Fully as important 
is the discovery of hidden strength and obstacles in ourselves—-Sewarp HI t- 
NER in The Counselor in Counseling. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BRIEFS 


of Interest to Ministers* 


Edited by Paut E. JoHnson 


and CuHarLes A. SULLIVAN 


Guilt Feelings 


Guilt is no new word in the theo- 
logical vocabulary, but the adaptation 
of the word to its significance in human 
life has been gulfed by a moat of ignor- 
ance. Psychology has been trying to 
bridge that moat; and this is one of 
the important contributions of psychol- 
ogy to religious understanding. The 
following articles show how neurotic 
guilt may be a substitute for responsi- 
ble action. 


Beecher, Willard. Guilt feelings: masters 
of our fate, or our servants: Judiv. Psych. 
Bulletin, 1950, 8, 22-31.—Investigation should 
be oriented toward discovering what use an 
individual makes of guilt feelings rather 
than toward determining the “cause” of 
such feelings. The individual develops cer- 
tain means in order to achieve security. 
“.. all we can do is to improve his con- 
ception of what a legitimate or adequate 
security goal should be.” Guilt feelings re- 
move the individual from useful social par- 
ticipation and thus hinder the solution of 
life problems. (PA 426) 51 


Feichtinger, Frederic. The psychology of 
guilt feelings, Indiv. Psych. Bull., 1950, 8, 
39-43.—Feelings as well as all functions, 
“serve the purpose of adaptation and pre- 
servation of Self and the race.” Guilt feel- 
ings are aimed toward readjustment and 


*Selected from Psychological Abstracts 
with the permission of the Editor. Numerals 
refer to the Abstract numbers in the years 
indicated as ’50 or ’51. 


improvement, but in the neurotic serve as 
a mechanism of retreat. In therapy, the in- 
dividual must be helped to understand the 
significance of “his unwillingness to try 
again and his preference for carrying the 
sense of guilt.” (PA 430) 51 


Plottke, Paul. These feelings of guilt, Indiv. 
Psych. Bull., 1950, 8, 32-38.—Adler’s con- 
cept of guilt feelings finds support in four 
case summaries reported by the author. Ac- 
cording to the writer, Adler views the feel- 
ing of guilt as “a neurotic’s attempt to 
admit his moral obligation so that he is re- 
lieved of the necessity for acting on the 
‘useful side of life.”” The neurotic is thus 
afforded “an easy ‘superiority’ on account of 
his insight into moral relations, which he 
believes to be clearer than that of others.” 


(PA 442) 51 


Sicher, Lydia. Guilt and guilt feelings, Indiv. 
Psych. Bull., 1950, 8, 4-11—Guilt feelings 
“... only can develop in an individual who 
has a poorly developed conscience, poorly 
enough to be unwilling to face responsibili- 
ty.” Psychologically the value of such feel- 
ings is only equal to that of any other neu- 
rotic symptom. In the attempt to achieve 
self-fulfilment within society, the “really” 
regretful individual will not simply enter- 
tain guilt feelings for past actions, but wi'l 
try to improve his present situation on the 
basis of learning from these prior dee is. 


(PA 447) 51 


Marriage Counseling 


Marriage counseling is rapidly be- 
coming an urgent requirement if mar- 
riage is to succeed in the tensions of 
modern life and to cope with the dis- 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CHRIST 


By 
Maximilian Beyer 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.’ — Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
Theology. 


This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 


At all bookstores—$5.00 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 


Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
(Dept. 416) 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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ruptive influences of divorce in our 
society. The articles abstracted below 
are helpful in pointing up some of the 
trends in recent thinking and counsel- 
ing in marriage relationships. 


Burkhart, Roy A. (Forst Community 
Church, Columbus, O.) A program of pre- 
marital counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 1950, 
1 (7), 24-33—The church can supplement 
the family in providing a continuous and 
loving program of guidance in healthy hu- 
man relations. At the author’s church 
couples come to him eight months before 
marriage for a series of conferences. At 
the first interview a personality picture <e- 
rived from the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory is shown each person, tests of love 
are considered, and the counseling refers to 
specific needs in each relationship. In sub- 
sequent interviews before and after the wed- 
ding they consider the adjustments in rejer- 
ence to vocations, managing finances, past 
experiences and future plans, religious dif- 
ferences, common interest, sexual relations 
and growth in love. (PA 2435) 51 


Levine, Lena & Brodsky, Jeanne. ( Mothers’ 
Health Center, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Group 
premarital counseling. Ment. Hyg., 1949, 
33, 577-587.—The authors describe their ex- 
periences with group counseling for young 
couples about to be married. Three sessions 
were held of which the first was concerned 
with the “problems of two people beginning 
a life together”; the second with “discussion 
of psycho-sexual development,” and the ti:ird 
continued the discussion and went on to 
consider “sexual anatomy, physiology, the 
nature of the sexual act, differences in re- 
sponse between men and women, and the 
question of family planning and _ contra- 
ception.” The authors consider this approach 
effective “because of the potentialities it has 
revealed for preventive work in the ever- 
growing field of marital adjustment.” (PA 
4110) 50 


Wood, Leland F. The training of ministers 
for marriage and family counseling. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 45-47; 50.—The 
author states that “the question is not 
whether ministers shall counsel, but how 
well.” “Out of an effective synthesis of his 
experience as a socialized human being, his 
school training, his reading and his contacts 
with people, the minister gradually gains 
ground in his preparation for dealing with 


50 
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persons in difficulty.” As for training in 
counseling, from the catalogs of 27 semi- 
naries he found that help in counseling was 
offered in all but one. (PA 3153) 51 


Religion and Psychiatry 


An increasing number of pioneers 
in the religio-psychiatric field continue 
the efforts to reduce the wall of isola- 
tion between ministers and psychia- 
trists and move toward interprofes- 
sional teamwork for mental health. 
The following abstracts indicate pos- 
sibilities for rapprochement in theory 
and practice. 


Fromm, Erich. Psychoanalysis and religion. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1950. 
vii, 119 p. $2.50.—Attempts to show that 
to set up alternatives of either irreconcilable 
opposition or identity of interest of psy- 
choanalysis and religion is fallacious and to 
demonstrate that the relation between them 
is too complex to be forced into either of 
these attitudes. The author’s thesis is that 
“it is not true that we have to give up the 
concern for the soul if we do not accept the 
tenets of religion.” The psychoanalyst is in 
a position to study the human reality behind 
religion as well as_ behind non-relizious 
symbol systems. He finds that the question 
is not whether man returns to religion and 
believes in God but whether he lives love 


and thinks truth. (PA 3081) 51 


Hiltner, Seward. Religion and psychoanaly- 
sis. Psychoanl. Rev. 1950, 37, 128-139.— 
Clergymen criticize psychoanalysis and 
analysts criticize religion. There have been 
modifications of Freudianism by all later 
analysts and “very considerable modifica- 
tions of religious ministration” by clergymen 
during the past 25 years but both clergymen 
and analysts tend to minimize any differences 
with their founders or saints. Religion and 
psychoanalysis agree that in order to know 
one must experience. Both are defensive 
against various aspects of the culture. There 
is need for a psychoanalytical ecumenical 
movement for common discussion and com- 
mon action where convictions and practices 
coincide and where real differences based 
on ultrascientific factors can be explored. 


(PA 5821) 50 
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The Fact-Finding Report of the 
Midcentury White House Con- 
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Edited by Helen Leland Witmer 
and Ruth Kotinsky 


“This book is a gold mine. Any 
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this one volume.” — BENJAMIN 
SPOCK, M.D., Western Psychi- 


atric Institute. 


“In no other place has such knowl- 
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woven into a unified and chal- 
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ality and the implications of 
what is known about it for the 
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KATHARINE F. LENROOT, 
Former Chief, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 


This official report, readably pre- 
sented, is the only recent and 
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’ Preston, Robert A. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 


Topeka, Kans.) A chaplain looks at psy- 
chiatry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 22- 
26. Religion and psychiatry have mutual 
concerns: “the alleviation of present suffer- 
ing, the turning of past liabilities into as- 
sets, and the prevention of avoidable prob- 
lems in the future. To enlarge the areas of 
common interest and to reconcile the dif- 
ferences of outlook, ministers and psychia- 
trists need the experience of collaboration 
in local community projects. To add a 
broader mutual understanding they also need 


the experience of looking at the same set ‘ 


of facts in the clinical setting and observing 
each other’s methods and goals. Working 
together, they can see the total perspective 
and goals of therapy. (PA 5843) 50 


Weigert, Edith H. Psychiatry and sin. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1950, 4 (Spring-Summer), 
43-49.—“The psychiatrist is against sin, but 
not against the sinner, just as a physician 
fights against illness, but not against the 
patient.” From the psychiatric viewpoint, 
sin is a psychogenic illness. Sin and psy- 
chogenic illness are both characterized by 
isolation, compulsiveness, and guilty feel- 
ings of shame, which make them defensive, 
anxious and rigid. The patient may need 
the help of a psychiatrist to release repressed 
negative feelings of hatred and resentment. 
After such liberation, he will find the way 
open to spontaneous expression of the latent 
resources of the human soul in faith and 
love. (PA 3100) 51 


Maturity 
LIKE TO think of the Christian faith as cherishing the hope of “a new 
world wherein dwelleth righteousness.” But that will come only when a 
mature man discards his infantile emotions and develops a faith mature enough 
to do battle with the growing secularism; it must be a faith strong enough not 
to fear changes, strong enough tc. put a growing God into a growing world. 


—Frederick Keller Stamm 
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WORDS AND MEANING 


In our March issue, we published a letter 
by Rev. A. S. Butt under the heading 
“What's Wrong?” In this letter Mr. Butt 
complained about the technical difficulties of 
much of the materials we were publishing. 
While we saw much validity in Mr. Butt’s 
complaint, we nevertheless were pussled 
about the problem and asked our readers 
to tell us how they felt about it. The letters 
which follow are a selection of the most 
typical responses which we have received. 
A brief statement by Seward Hiltner, our 
Pastoral Consultant, expressing his as well 
as our point of view, is appended.—Ed. 


To the Editor: 

I received the advance notice of the com- 
ing of PastoraAL PsycHoLocy with delight. 
I have had it from the first and have read 
most issues through like a book. I| think 
the magazine and the Book Club wonder- 
fully worth while for a preacher. Yet | 
have some sympathy for the writer of the 
letter published in the March issue entitled 
“What’s Wrong?” 

I am old enough to retire from the minis- 
try, but just have not yet gotten my consent 
to quit. | had an opportunity to attend col 
lege and seminary back in the middle ages 
when neither the ideas nor the language of 
pastoral psychology were taught. Now with 
a love for the things that PasroraL Psy 
CHOLOGY is teaching I am having some 
trouble with the terminology. I suspect 
what’s wrong with PastoraL Psycmo.ocy 
for me (and I suspect there are many en- 
thusiastic readers in my boat) could be 
righted by adding to one number of the 
magazine a dictionary of terms. If not this, 
there might be footnotes giving a definition 
of unusual terms. 

Could not anything as big, beautiful, and 
vital as the ideas of Pastrorat Psycuovocy 
be made a little more comprehensible to an 
old man, and a man of limited education, 


without doing violence to the scholarship 
of the writer? 
J. M. ErHerepce 
Lewellen, Nebraska 


To the Editor: 

The Rev. A. S. Butt’s letter in the March 
issue of PAstoraL PsycHoLocy crystalized 
a felt difficulty within myself. The real dif- 
ficulty to me is not that the articles “belong 
to a realm where most of us have never 
lived,” but that I do not have the advanced 
background and understanding necessary to 
absorb the contents of the articles to the 
fullest. I have heard of this realm of under- 
standing and want to make it a vital part 
of my ministry. But can I? 

This background of understanding is given 
seminary students today in clinical training. 
But this is a recent development. I have no 
doubt that ministers so trained, understand 
and utilize Pastoral PsycHoLocy to the 
utmost. 

Many times I feel you ask me to do “clin- 
ical calculus” when as one who has not been 
clinically trained, I can only do “clinical 
arithmetic.” You answer Mr. Butt’s letter 
as either “continuing on a professional level” 
or to “reduce the materials to a popular 
level . . . with loss of some inherent value.” 

The real problem to me is to help the non- 
clinically trained minister acquire the same 
understanding as his clinically trained 
brother. Perhaps your magazine is accom- 
plishing this now. But to me, many of the 
articles start “where | ought to be” in my 
understanding, instead of where I actually 
am. 

Possible solutions might include: (1) a 
series of “Preface to articles in the 
same vein as Richardson's Preface to Bible 
Study, and C. S,. Lewis’ Miracles, A Pre- 
fatory Study; (2) a graduated reading list; 
or (3) a correspondence course sponsored 
by Pastorat and offered to its 
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DERANGEMENTS OF THE 
SEXUAL INSTINCT 


“SEXUAL PATHOLOGY” 


by MAGNUS HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 
Former Director, Institute of Sexual Science 
BOOK | 
Sexual Symbols and Fetishes 
Physiological Versus Pathological Fetishism— 
Desire for Ugly Persons — Breasts — Sexual 
Hunger—Feiishists’ Fixation for: Legs, Arms, 
Nails, Hair, Silk, Rubber, Shoes, Beds, Uni- 
forms, Colors—Odor as Sex Excitor—Sexual 
Relief Through Fetish Manipulation—Buttock 
Fetishism—Sexual Ear-P'ay—Sex Organ Fetish- 
ism—Anal Fetishism—Disrobing Fetishists—Sex 

Relations Between Hurans and Animals. 


OK 


Extraordinary Sex Response 
Sexual Excess—Sexual Athletes—Sex Desire at 
Different Age Levels—Sexual Hormones—Sex 
Temptations—influence of Foods and Drugs; 
Exhaustion — Love-Frenzies — Lustful 
Cond it coitus a Posteriori—Dig- 
Sexual Activity—Sex Odors— 
Jealousy—Sexual Subjection—Crimes of Vio- 
lence—Lust Murder—Coitus With an Oversexed 
Woman—Decth in Sexual Passion. 
BOOK Ill 
Sexual Impotence 

Organic and Func:ional Impotence—Impotence 
and Marriage—Lack of Sexual Appetite—ef- 
fects of Fatigue; Toxic Factors; Iliness—in- 
fluence of Alcohol, Cocaine, Coffee, Nicotine— 
Sex Anomalies—Temporary Impotence—Auto- 
suggestive Impotence — Cold Women — Sex 
Pleasure Denied—Premature Ejaculation—Erec- 
tion, Ejaculation and the Will—Nervous Impo- 
of Semen—Coitus Without Ejacu- 

ition. 

PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS 

“Should be p.aced among the great sexolo- 
gists, in company with Krafft-Ebing, Forel, and 
Ellis.“—-American Journal of Sociology. 

“The collection of case studies . . . well illus- 
trates the various types of abnormalities dis- 
cussed.”—Psychiatric Quarterly. 


“A serviceable survey of 
variant forms of erotic be- 
havior together with a re- 
capitulation — chiefly from 
the standpoints of descrip- 
tion, corrective measures, and 
criminological medicine—of 
the main work done in this 
field.”—-Psychoanalytic Re- 
view. 
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readers for a reasonable charge. 

I profit greatly through your magazine, 
but with a little more preliminary under- 
standing, I could use PastoraL PsycHoLoGcy 
much more accurately, which I believe is 
the true reason for your publication. 

Rev. Frep L. 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
Houston, Texas 


To the Editor: 


I agree heartily with Dr. Butt in Canada 
about your magazine. I have been disap- 
pointed in it. It is too technical. 

When I subscribed I was hoping for the 
practical aspect that Norman Vincent Peale 
gives that would enable us to do in our 
church what he is doing. I was hoping that 
you would analyze the various groups that 
are working in this field of the whole person- 
ality and how to heal it. Christian Science 
is doing some; Unity is doing another; 
Divine Science with Emmett Fox another; 
Glen Clark another; Agnes Sanford another ; 
doctors in one field; healing through the 
mind alone; through subconscious; power 
of suggestion. 

If you would dig through all of these, get 
the practical aspects of each and show us 
how we could adapt it to our every day 
needs, it would be wonderful. 

Rev. J. M. McKnicut 
First Presbyterian Church 
Crestview, Florida 


To the Editor: 


The letter of Rev. A. S. Butt, and your 
answer in the March issue of PastoraL 
PsycHoLocy have expressed in part some 
of my thoughts concerning your journal. 

I have been a subscriber since the publi- 
cation of the first issue and from the begin- 
ning I have found all the articles very in- 
teresting, constructive, and informative. I, 
too, experienced similar difficulties as those 
expressed by Rev. Butt, but rather I sought 
to find the fault in myself, since with each 
issue I found myself a little “more at home” 
with the basic thesis of the journal. 

I also felt that the endeavor of the journal 
to establish a common ground for psychia- 
try and religion was relatively recent, that 
both have much to learn from each other, 
and that only in good time, with sincere 
discussion of issues from both points of view 
can real strides be made. 

To hasten this desirable situation and cul- 
tivate the interest and understanding of min- 
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isters and clergymen, it is not necessary nor 
wise to lower the standard of professional- 
ism or the literary quality of the articles 
of the journal. Rather I would suggest that 
one or more new departments be incorpo- 
rated in the journal, which would supple- 
ment the clergyman’s basic knéwledge in 
the fundamentals which are necessary for 
understanding the articles of the journal. 

The new departments may concern them- 
selves with the historical development of 
pastoral psychology, the meaning and the 
explanation of terms in the light of psy- 
chology and theology, and the explanation 


of basic issues beginning with the most 
elementary. 
In this manner PastoraL PsycHoLocy 


will be offering not only the type of articles 
which have hitherto been offered, but also 
the means to understand and study them 
more fruitfully, for those of us who do not 
have the necessary background. 


Fr. CoNsTtaANTINE J. ANDREWS 
Pastor, Greek Orthodox Churcl 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 


I just read the letter of Rev. A. S. Butt 
in the March issue of PAstorAL PsycHOLocy. 
I appreciate his point of view. However, let 
me urge you to proceed on your present 
editorial policy. 

To be sure, there are things that are 
difficult for us who are deficient in psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry to grasp. No doubt some 
material is for most pastors quite academic. 
But I would not have much respect for such 
a publication if it were spending most of its 
time ranging in the area of what I already 
know. PastorAL PsycHoLocy is not written 
for casual reading. It is a study. It opens to 
the “average pastor” new vistas of thought 
and should send him in search of further 
publications in order that he may meet the 
maximum qualifications as a counselor. No 
man can be a “perfect” counselor. But every 
pastor should not shun material simply be- 
cause it is beyond his understanding. Per- 
haps our greatest fault is that we are too 
content in living and working in the little 
circle which we created the first ten years 
out of seminary. 

Best wishes to you. We pay too little for 
so much! 


C. Epwin Murpuy 
District Superintendent 
The Methodist Church 
Nebraska Conference 
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Recreation that re-creates — the 
why, what, and how of a church or 
community program of leisure-time 
activities 


E. O. HARBIN 
Author of 
The Fun Encyclopedia 


Here are sound principles and 
workable methods for everyone— 
experienced or inexperienced—who 
plans or directs leisure-time activi- 
ties for children, young people, or 
adults. 

Maintaining that recreation lead- 
ers are made—not “born”—Mr. 
Harbin shows 

® how to discover and develop 

recreation leaders in the church 
and community 

® how to base a recreation pro- 

gram on a wholesome philoso- 
phy of life 

® how to evaluate correctly the 

role of recreation in character 

training 

The Chapters 

You Can Be A ReEcrREATION LEADER 
—A PHILOsoPpHY OF RECREATION— 
RECREATION AND CHARACTER Epuca- 
TION—GENERAL GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
—Ace-Group AND Sex DIFFERENCES 
—OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION — 
SociaL REcREATION — Outpoor Ac- 
TIVITIES—CULTURAL AND CREATIVE 
RECREATION—COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION 

Specific, detailed, practical, The 
Recreation Leader is an essential 
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To the Editor: 

I disagree with Rev. Butt in “What's 
Wrong?” (March, 52). Keep your material 
professional—the popular reading can be 
found in other publications for ministers. I 
like to be challenged to “dig”! 

M. Wricut 
Evangelical United Brethren 
Yates Center, Kansas 


To the Editor: 

Although you have been asked to make 
your magazine more popular I hope you 
will not do so. Please keep it on the high 
intellectual level. There are enough maga- 
zines on the popular aspects of mental health. 
Give us real meat. 

Rev. Frep E. Lucus 
The United Church 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


To the Editor: 

Please keep up the fine articles you have 
been publishing on a high professional level. 
In answer to your request in your March 
issue for comments on the merits of a pro- 
fessional vs. a popular publication, let me 
state that I feel there are any number of 
publications of a popular type and level 
available to the minister. My experience has 
been that there are all too few publications 
of a real professional nature available to men 
in this profession. 

While it is true that the average pastor 
has not specialized in the fields of psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, and psychotheraphy, it 
must be borne in mind that of recent years 
they have received training in the basic as- 
pects of these fields in college and seminary. 
We may expect this to be increasingly true 
as important advances are made in these 
relatively new fields of study. 

For younger ministers recently through 
school and for older ones who have kept up 
with their studies and the trend of the times, 
your publication is of genuine benefit. Keep 
up the good work. 

Vance N. CrLark 
Chaplain (lst Lt.) USAF 
Tyndall Air Force Base, 
Florida 


To the Editor: 

After coming through a long illness, and 
slow convalescence, with all money going 
out, I debated for a long time as to whether 
I should renew my subscription for another 
year or drop PastoraL PsycHotocy. When 
I received the March issue I knew that I 
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could do without something else, better 
than this paper. 

The Rev. A. S. Butt, of the United Church 


of Canada is just where I was when I first 
came to The Iliff School of Theology. And, 
I thought that the late Dr. Ira Abbott 
Morton was off the beaten path in giving 
courses in psychology and psychiatry, and 
having us students visit the State psycho 
hospital. I know now that he was away 
ahead of his time. PAstoraAL PsycHoLocy 
is a good magazine, and I like the filier 
quotations almost as much as some of the 
articles. 

Mary Perry 

Denver, Colorado 


To the Editor: 

I do not have the same reaction to your 
articles as does Pastor Butt. If an article 
is too technical for me I either skip it or 
come back to it later. O'ten I am amazed 
at my own comprehension—what is too dif- 
ficult one day often unfolds itself at a later 
time. So I discover that it is possible to 
grow day by day. 

The article by Mr. Bradley, page 40, April 
issue, seemed very helpful at this time. It 
is my opinion that the poorest preaching of 
all times exists among service chaplains. 
There are reasons for this, oftimes condi- 
tions over which they have no control. I’m 
one of them, sometimes (I hope not always) 
preaching poorly. I must “supervise” chap- 
lains’ activities and find many sermons poorly 
prepared, poorly delivered, and so many 
never “felt by the speaker.” 

Whenever you include articles on the 
technique of preaching, I read them first. 
As to counseling you know my reaction. 
Chaplains are sought out daily for such 
ministry which occupies a large part of one’s 
time—more so than in civilian status. 

Carry on, gentlemen, I need your publica- 
tion and so do many others. 

Russet, L. SHay 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) 
Wiesbaden, Germany 


To the Editor: 

Reader A. S. Butt’s letter in this month’s 
issue has puzzled me for a week, and I still 
haven’t been able to figure out what kind 
of articles he feels would give him his 
“money’s worth.” Another “confident living” 
series (good, yes, but surely the “busy 
pastor” can plunge deeper than a popular 
syndicated column) ? A devotional magazine? 
More Dale Carnegie? 
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BOOKS 
WHEN LOVED ONES ARE CALL- 
ED HOME. Ideal gift to sorrowing. 60c. 
Sample to pastors. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


The preacher is no student of psychology, 
but should be a student of people—some day 
these may be the same. In the meantime this 
preacher eagerly awaits every new copy so 
he can devour it and add it to his dog-eared 
collection. 

Admitting the worst, when Gene Bartlett 
says: “. .. too often we have assumed that 
the preached message ought to end in Q.E.D. 
when, in reality, it should end with 
R.S.V.P.” (March 1952, P. 28), you have 
a gem worth a year’s subscription if you 
can’t understand the rest. 

Thank you, gentlemen, thank you. 

Cart NEwTon 
Durham, North Carolina 
To the Editor: 

Let me enter my plea for the continua- 
tion of Pastorat Psycuotocy as is. I feel 
that a more professional magazine is need- 
ed and your magazine is unique in the field. 
Ministers need to be prodded to think seri- 
ously in this whole field of pastoral psy- 
chology. Watered-down articles won't help. 

Let me suggest that the Rev. Mr. Butt 
subscribe to the “Pastor” magazine—another 
excellent magazine with a different purpose 
but one which will be helpful to him. 
Georce S. Breser 
Chaplain (lst Lt.) USAF 
Geneva, New York 
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To the Editor: 


This is in connection with the letter en- 
titled “What’s Wrong?” and commented 
upon at length by you in your March issue. 

If your articles do not interest the average 
minister, as the writer said, then the aver- 
age minister should increase his average 
rating. If your articles, as he writes, belong 
to a realm in which “most of us have never 
lived,” then, for his own sake and for the 
sake of his congregation, it is recommended 
that he change his place of abode. Why is 
he so certain that this magazine does not 
interest the average minister? 

With all kinds of people everywhere 
needing knowledge by clergymen of pastoral 
psychology and psychiatry in their pastoral 
counseling and preaching and in their lives, 
it is a most important Christian duty that 
their clergymen acquire a knowledge of these 
subjects adequate for those purposes. 

Is it even as important for a medical doc- 
tor to keep up with his profession as it is 
for the minister? It is even more important 
for the minister to keep up. 

There is no one so busy that he cannot 
do an adequate amount of study on this 
subject, if he considers such a procedure 
desirable. My study of the literature on these 
subjects and my pastoral counseling convince 
me that nothing can be more important to 
the minister who wants to comply with God’s 
desires and follow Christ’s teaching and life. 

I pray that your articles include all the 
information which competent psychologists 
and psychiatrists and ministers trained in 
these subjects may consider applicable to 
ministers. In other words, may your present 
policy be strictly continued with no lower- 
ing of your standard at any point. 

Rev. CHartes HIssarp 
The Diocese of Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Editor: 


I feel that there are countless publications 
where a minister may find popular material 
of the nature that Mr. Butt seems to desire. 
There are very few which provide real in- 
sight and help, and attempt to accomplish 
what you have done so well since the maga- 
zine was launched. 

I have not found the material too tech- 
nical at any time and, in addition, there 
have been many issues which might be used 
as a basis for helpful sermonic material, 
such as the Christmas issue last year. 

It would seem to me far better to keep 
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the magazine on such a level as to be a 
challenge to us all and to impel us to some 
intellectual discipline than to try to popular- 
ize the material in such a way as to appeal 
to what I trust would prove to be a very 
small group of your readers. 

Your publication has been most worth 
while and this is merely a heartfelt vote of 
confidence from one of your readers. 

Rev. P. G. Cossy, III, 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Roanoke, Virginia 


SewArD HILtTNER, oUR PastoraL Con- 
SULTANT, REPLIES: 
To the Editor: 

This is a comment on the thoughtful 
letter from Mr. Butt which you published 
in the March issue, and on the replies re- 
ceived from many of our readers about that 
letter. Naturally I was pleased to see how 
many of the readers’ letters urged us to let 
down no bars, to keep up the standards, and 
to strive for the best possible journal serv- 
ing the pastor as a professional man. As you 
know, my own association with PAstorAL 
Psycnoocy has been predicated on the as- 
sumption that we would work jointly to- 
ward this very end. 

At the same time, I am, like you, sym- 
pathetic to Mr. Butt and to those other 
readers who feel that some of our articles 
and features in some way elude them. For 
the person who wants to read as he runs, 
and therefore is interested only in clichés, 
I confess I have little understanding and 
less sympathy. But the conscientious reader 
who nevertheless can not quite get the im- 
port of some of our articles, despite working 
at them, deserves our serious consideration. 

I want to make my comment in the form 
of a suggestion to our authors (including 
myself) and our potential authors. And my 
premise is this: Even the most complex 
subjects in pastoral psychology can be made 
understandable to the conscientious pastoral 
reader if the author will edit his material 
on the basis of an imaginative view of a non- 
technically trained reader. It is not only 
readers but authors who can easily fall into 
stereotypes. Any writer is ready to explain 
a technical term provided he recognizs that, 
to his readers, it is a technical term. But 
he may need to shift his perspective, or have 
a friend read his article to recognize this. 
I believe some imaginative authoring can 
help us all—without in the slightest degree 
lowering the quality at which we aim. If 
we can distinguish between the thing which 
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is hard to grasp because it is deep or com- 
plex, and that which is difficult to get be- 
cause it is stated with unnecessary obscurity, 
we may be able to improve our communica- 
tion. 

Several readers have raised the question 
about some sort of introductory course, or 
series of graded readings, for the benefit of 
those without formal training in pastoral 
psychology. I should be interested to have 
other readers’ comments on such an idea. 
Plainly PastoraL PsycHoLocy can not be 
a school. But if there were sufficient de- 
mand, we might be able to create a course 
in the form of a series of graded readings 
or something of that kind. How many of our 
readers believe they would personally profit 
from something of this kind? 

—SewarpD HILTNER 


WHO’S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


RicHArp Baxter, who is the author of the 
editorial in this issue, is one of the early 
pioneers of pastoral care in the Protestant 
ministry. He is the author of The Reformed 
Pastor, written in 1656—an_ outstanding 
pioneering work in the literature of pastoral 
care. 


WeEsNek Fattaw, author of Toward 
Spiritual Security, the current Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club, is 
Howard Professor of Religious Education, 
Andover Newton Theological School, New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts. He is the author 
of The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Church, and “Beyond Egoism” and “Reli- 
gious Education in Pastoral Psychology” in 
the November, 1950, and October, 1951, is- 
sues of PastoraAL PsycuHo 


Cuartes F, Kemp is pastor of First Chris- 
tian Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. Dr. Kemp 


was until recently executive secretary of the 
University of Nebraska Y.M.C.A. He is the 
author of Physicians of the Soul and A Pas- 
toral Triumph. 


Cart R. Rocers is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
seiing Center, The University of Chicago. 
He is the author of Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy and Client-Centered Therapy. 


C. CHarRLEs BACHMANN is _ Institutional 
Chaplain of the United Lutheran Social 
Mission Society of Illinois, and Director of 
Institutional Services at the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary. 


Paut E. Jounson is Professor of Psy- 
chology of Religion at Boston University 
School of Theology. 


Cuartes A. SULLIVAN, co-author of “Psy- 
chological Briefs,” received his Ph.D. degree 
from Boston University School of Theology. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


TILLICH IN DECEMBER 


Paul Tillich’s newest book, The 
Courage To Be, consisting of the Terry 
Lectures given by him at Yale Uni- 
versity last year—a book which will 
undoubtedly be one of the most out- 
standing contributions to our work— 
will be the December Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 


MARRIAGE EDUCATION IN THE 
MODERN CHURCH 

The Kansas City Social Hygiene 
Society held a conference October 12- 
16 on Marriage Education in the 
Modern Church under the leadership 
of Dr. Seward Hiltner and Dr. Evelyn 
M. Duvall. 


LUTHERAN FAMILY LIFE 


The Family Life Committee of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
conducted this summer one of the most 
intensive surveys in marriage and 
family problems ever attempted by a 
church body. An attempt was made to 
study, through questionnaires, the rela- 
tion between the doctrines of the 
church, the beliefs of church members, 
and the actual practices in Lutheran 
families. 


It is hoped that as a result of this 
survey, the church will be able to es- 
tablish more definite principles and 
practices in such areas as courtship 
and engagement, planned parenthood, 
divorce and remarriage, and other atti- 
tudes toward sex. The director of the 
research is Rev. Paul G. Hansen, 916 
sroadway, Denver 3, Colorado. 


LYNCHING AND SELF-RESPECT 

Dr. Alvin Johnson, head of The 
New School for Social Research, New 
York, recently told the following story : 

A Texas gentleman once gave me an 
illuminating incident. He had talked 
with a share-cropper who had helped 
to lynch a Negro. The Negro was a 
“bad Nigger.” He kept prating the 
Declaration of Independence, “All men 
are created equal.” He was a bad in- 
fluence. 

“The crops was pore and our kids 
got the mumps, and everything was 
rotten. Somebody says, ‘let’s lynch that 
Nigger; he’s a bad influence.’ 

“Well, sir, you know, I ain’t no ac- 
count. My whole damn family ain’t no 
account. We will never be no account. 
But I felt kind a like a man when we 
chased the Nigger through the brush.” 

PasToRAL PsycHoLocy has always 
been concerned with the need on the 
part of the minister of finding ways 
and means of helping people retain, as 
well as regain, their self-respect—their 
sense of worthwhileness ; for when this 
is lost the above can easliy happen. 


ADOLESCENCE 

The National Association for Mental 
Health announces a $1,000 award to 
be made in February, 1953, for the 
best report of clinical research that 
will advance our knowledge and un- 
derstanding of adolescents and the 
ways in which we can help them in 
their social and emotional adjustment. 
Any person or group engaged in psy- 
chiatric-clinical study of adolescence is 
eligible to enter the contest. 


reviewsor Current Books 


OWARD SPIRITUAL SECU- 
RITY by Wesner Fallaw (West- 
minster Press—$3.00) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection for November.) 


The emerging field of group dy- 
namics supplies a common meeting 
ground of insight and mutual concern 
for both the counseling pastor and his 
co-workers in the field of religious 
education. In Wesner Fallaw’s new 
book we find an essentially pastoral 
rather than a merely ecclesiastical ap- 
proach to religious education. Most of 
the recent findings in group work and 
the psychology of interpersonal rela- 
tionships form the research basis for 
his approach. 

Several consistent threads of em- 
phasis cause the book to cohere in a 
remarkable way: (1) Fallaw sees the 
community as a whole and not merely 
a particular religious organization as 
the concern of the religious educator. 
(2) He depicts the concerns of better 
racial understanding, solid develop- 
ment of mentally healthy and spiritu- 
ally secure personalities, and the 
intensification of intra-family partici- 
pation in fellowship as the main objec- 
tives of pastoral counseling and reli- 
gious education. (3) He sees the 
ground of spiritual security as being 
the development of the Blessed Com- 
munity. 

Professor Fallaw develops these 
themes in the following main headings 


of his chapters: 1. Community Fellow- 
ship. 2. The Neighborhood: Fostering 
Groupness. 3. The Family: Where 
Security Begins. 4. Work With Indi- 
viduals. 5. The Churches from a Com- 
munity Perspective. 6. Church-Family 
Relations. 7. When Church and Fami- 
ly Are One. 

The main encouragement I received 
from this book was in seeing a reli- 
gious educator who has taken the time 
and energy to acquaint himself in de- 
tail with the highly relevant data which 
the field of pastoral psychology has to 
offer religious education. Likewise, I 
find in the author a sensitive aware- 
ness of the occupational hazards to 
which the families of professional 
people are subjected; i.e., the exhaus- 
tion and preoccupation wrought by too 
much time spent in helping other peo- 
ple and not enough in contemplation, 
worship, and family fellowship; and 
the neglect of our own children and 
next door neighbors. 

I value this book highly because its 
author sees life steady and sees it 
whole. The fragmentation, depersonal- 
ization, and de-humanization of life 
are assessed accurately and religious 
workers are given tangible suggestions 
for the rediscovery of the Blessed 
Community as the direction of spirit- 
ual security. Fallaw does not hand us 
the old soft soap of “how to be secure 
by having your psychological hang- 
nails manicured.” He spells his think- 
ing out in detail and leaves his reader 
with concrete case records of how the 
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middle walls that have left individuals 
and families corroding were actually 
broken down through a wise ministry 
of reconciliation. 

—WayNeE E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


ERE I STAND by Roland Bain- 
ton (Abingdon-Cokesbury—$4.75) 
Here I Stand, a modern twentieth- 
century portrayal of Martin Luther, is 
the most readable account of the re- 
former in print. Written by Yale’s 
able professor of Church History, Dr. 
Roland Bainton, a reputable Luther 
scholar, the book is a happy combina- 
tion from an ecumenical point of view 
—it was written by a Quaker, became 
the Methodist publishing house, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, prize book for 
1950, and is an interesting and stirring 
account of Martin Luther for the 
churchmen of all denominations. He 
must have had the layman in mind 
when he wrote. The average reader, 
who has wanted to see Luther first 
hand, can peer over the shoulder of 
Bainton, so to speak, as he brings him 
to life on the printed pages. 


Bainton sees Luther as a great re- 
ligious personality in soul-struggles 
with Satan, with a totalitarian church, 
with an authoritarian pope, with an 
uncompromising emperor—Charles V, 
with the political and economic issues 
of the day, and with himself. Bainton 
writes: “Crises were precipitated by a 
thunderstorm, by the saying of the first 
Mass, by the. total impact of radicals 

” And again with remarkable 
clarity Luther clung tenaciously to the 
“rock of Scriptures.” Not only was 
this a source of comfort to Luther 
personally but also to other tired souls 
who came to him in distress. The 
reader will readily agree that the per- 
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sonality and character of Luther stand 
out in bold relief—a thoroughly reli- 
gious personality. 

The present reviewer cannot pass up 
the opportunity to call attention to the 
chapter, “The Struggle For Faith,” in 
which Bainton presents a little known 
side of Luther—that of personal coun- 
selor—although the treatment is rather 
sketchy. 

Notwithstanding some few imper- 
fections, the entire volume really gives 
the reader the measure of the man, 
Luther, and it is done with such keen- 
ness and perception as can be portray- 
ed only by one who has attempted to 
live intimately with the man and to 
stand with him as he uttered those his- 
toric words of the Reformation: 
“Here I stand.” They become a living 
testimony as well as the title of a great 
book. 

—C. CHARLES BACHMANN 
Institutional Chaplain 
United Lutheran Social 
Mission, Society of Illinois 
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HARRY STACK SULLIVAN 

edited by Patrick Mullahy (Hermi- 
tage House—$3.50) 


This is a symposium sponsored by 
the William Alanson White Associa- 
tion in conference form, with papers 
collected and edited. It is not merely 
an eulogistic volume about Sullivan, 
who died in 1949—although the papers 
are more concerned with describing 
Sullivan’s views than in criticizing 
them. As a whole, the chapters are il- 
luminating and well-done, especially 
those by Alfred Stanton, Clara Thomp- 
son, Mary White, Gardner Murphy, 
and Leonard Cottrell and Nelson 
Foote. 


Although Harry Stack Sullivan is 
widely acknowledged to be one of the 
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greatest thinkers, workers, and teach- 
ers in modern psychiatry, his views are 
not widely or clearly known. He pub- 
lished but one book during his life- 
time, and only a relatively small num- 
ber of articles. A very careful worker, 
he accumulated many papers and lec- 
tures in form which he did not con- 
sider as yet ready for publication. One 
of the virtues of this symposium is 
that several of the writers have had 
access to these unpublished papers. 

Because Sullivan, in his very strong 
efforts to state exactly what he meant, 
developed a phraseology which is not 
immediately clear, interpretation of 
the kind this book tries to provide is 
needed by any one who wishes to pene- 
trate Sullivan’s thought. That thought 
was rooted in the concern to see psy- 
chiatry (which Sullivan defined as the 
science of interpersonal relationships ) 
find its adequate place as a social as 
well as a biological science. Sullivan's 
increasing emphasis on social and cul- 
tural matters makes his thought of 
great potential value for 
workers. 

It is to be hoped that the White 
Association, with which Sullivan was 
associated from its formation, will per- 
form two other services in addition to 
publishing this symposium. The first 
would be the publication of Sullivan's 
unpublished papers and lectures, with 
such notes as would be useful in inter- 
preting them. The second would be a 
monograph or monographs about 
Sullivan’s thought, permitting more 
comprehensive explanation than has 
been possible for any of the writers in 
this symposium. Meanwhile, the pres- 
ent volume is very useful. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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